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In his autobiography, Jahre und Zeiten,’ Ernst Wiechert speaks of 
Max Picard as one who seemed to him a St. John at Patmos, a seer of 
mysteries, a “cosmic” human being. In the dark days of the late ’thirties 
Wiechert had already begun to recognize Picard’s role in his own devel- 
opment as that of an awakener.? The first meeting of the two writers, 
which took place in Switzerland in 1936, was, according to Wiechert’s 
testimony, an event of deepest concern to his thinking and work. “Dam- 
als war es wohl zum ersten Mal,” he wrote some twelve years later of 
that visit, “daB die sich vor mir aufschloB, das Innerste, die Geheimnisse 
..., daB das Ganze sich 6ffnete, der groBe kosmische Kreis gleichsam, 
Vergangenheit und Zukunft.” * For ten years, after Wiechert’s return 
to Germany, they did not see each other again, but in that period of 
isolation and suffering Wiechert felt himself protected from error and 
fear by the indelible image of that “most pious” of all the men he had 
known: “ich war in seiner Liebe wie in Gottes Liebe.” ¢ 


The Wiechert-Picard relationship is a peculiarly significant fact in 
Wiechert’s development. It bears upon any analysis of his later works 
and of the transition between earlier and later periods. Apparent con- 
tradictions in his thinking may be resolved in the light of the Picard 
influence. Some of the questions raised by critics of his novels and 
shorter works find their answer in Wiechert’s intense admiration for the 
physician-philosopher and his unqualified approval and acceptance of 
Picard’s ideas. Through Picard, Wiechert became confident of his own 
values and found an anchor for his philosophic orientation. 


Among the recent studies of Wiechert’s work that I have read, only 
one mentions Picard’s name, and then merely with reference to his con- 
cept of the discontinuity characteristic of modern culture.’ The relation- 


1 Pages 323-330 (Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1949). 

2 Ibid., p. 328. 

8 [bid., p. 326. 

4 Ibid., p. 327. 

5 Hans Ebeling, Ernst Wiechert (Wiesbaden, 1947; revision and completion of 
an earlier work published in 1937), p. 82. 
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ship is not a neat case of direct influence, the tracing of which would be 
a futile, if not presumptuous, project. It is rather a communication be- 
tween two strangely dissimilar yet mutually elective personalities which 
solves some of the riddles apparent in Wiechert’s work. 


Since the bulk of his writing is not available in English translation, 
Max Picard is virtually unknown in the United States. He was born in 
1888 in Baden, near the Swiss border, studied for the medical profession, 
practiced surgery for a period in Berlin, and gave that up to devote 
himself to writing, living more or less removed from the mainstream of 
events, first near Lake Constance and subsequently in a small town not 
far from Lugano, where he is today. Most of his works, numbering 
about a dozen, are of a quasi-philosophic nature, the first, Das Ende des 
Impressionismus, appearing in 1916, the most recent, Die Welt des 
Schweigens, in 1948. 

“Inmitten der Biicher, in welchen ein einzelner die geistige und 
moralische Weltkrise betrachtet und deutet, stehen die Biicher von Max 
Picard in einer grofen Stille fiir sich allein. . .”. Thus writes Hermann 
Hesse® of this recluse poet-prophet who attempts to analyze the dilemma 
of our age, its ethical and aesthetic problems, the discontinuity that 
plagues man’s thinking today. On the premise that man can regress as 
well as progress, Picard believes that a golden age of innocence which 
once existed has been lost. In part, his view stems from the impact of 
Judaic culture, and is not in conflict with his acceptance of a Christian 
world-view. Like Toynbee, he embraces the notion of the rise and fall 
of civilization and is profoundly affected by the belief in a vertical 
divine intervention in history. * 


Picard began his writing with an ingenious analysis of impression- 
ism, which he regarded as a reflection in art of the disintegration of 
social behavior and finally of faith itself. Whatever the validity of this 
concentration upon one art movement, it leads Picard to his basic argu- 
ment that much of modern human activity has become uncoordinated. 
Loss of traditional controls such as dignity, calm, and humor has un- 
leashed, Picard believes, demonic psychological forces, and precipitated 
a flight from God. In this world of flight and of constant mobility, 
ethics and art are distorted. Man is attempting to conquer his bond to 
time and space. Thereby his ties to family, nature, even profession, 
forces normally determining personality and balance, have become ten- 
uous. 


The flight from God, the title of one of Picard’s works, has left its 
mark on the human face. Both Das Menschengesicht (1929) and Die 
Grenzen der Physiognomik (1937), as well as frequent passages in other 


* Reprinted by the publisher on the end-page of Das Menschengesicht (4th edi- 


tion, Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1941). 
7 See “Das Christentum, die wahre Zentrierung des Menschen” and “die Inter- 
vention,” final sections of Hitler in Uns Selbst (Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1946). 
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works, develop this somewhat shaky theory. Picard accepts quite literally 
the Biblical statement of man created in the image of God. The modern 
human face reflects man’s removal of self from God. Picard’s theory 
of physiognomy, as well as certain other views, will strike many readers 
as pseudo-scientific and even as completely false. It is not our aim here, 
however, to attempt a critical evaluation of these aspects of Picard’s 
work; for that matter, they do not constitute the real value of his work. 
What is of profound importance in his relationship with Wiechert is 
his deep and poetic response to the crisis of Western civilization, his 
belief in the power of men of good will even when scattered and isolated 
from one another, his conviction that goodness and kindness exist, his 
conception of man as a bit of earth containing a particle of God, and 
finally his faith in the eternal though impenetrable mystery of God. 





By the early ‘thirties, when Wiechert first became familiar with 
Picard’s works, a radical and lasting change had already occured in his 
philosophic outlook and in his writing. Wiechert himself attributes 
this change, following a crisis in the years 1928-29, to what he calls 
grace, “ein Durchbruch in die Gnade,” the experience of a second birth.* 
He discusses the several stages of his development in Walder und Mens- 
chen and more especially in Jahre und Zeiten; they are analyzed in some 
detail by Hans Ebeling in his book on Wiechert. This is not to say that 
one can easily draw a line in the year 1928 or the year 1932 and demon- 
strate mutually exclusive qualities before and after. Fundamentally, all 
of Wiechert’s work is a record of the search for meaning, the search 
for God.® One is, however, able to trace an underlying trend from defeat 
and suicide through Dionysian violence and hatred and its corollary, 
pathological self-flagellation, to the acceptance of positive values, of 
nature and life imbued with the ideals of humanitas. Wiechert gives no 
explanation for his “Durchbruch in die Gnade.” What is clear is that 
after Andreas Nyland a profound shift did occur, articulated by a new 
vocabulary, that of love, charity, and silence in place of the previous 
demonic terminology of violence and shouting. 


In the long period of transition Wiechert was faced with an array 
of dilemmas that were not to be resolved for over a decade: rationalism 
versus irrationalism, the active against the contemplative life, aloneness as 
opposed to service, pessimism as against a positive faith in values, culture 
versus the peasant life of simplicity. For Wiechert, as for Hesse, Jiinger, 
and other contemporaries, the Nietzschean answer to the problems of 
our age was recognized to be totally inadequate. He, too, came to realize 
that it is only a short step from merely accelerating disintegration 
(Nietzsche’s “was fallt, das soll man auch noch stoBen”) to attacking 


8 Jabre und Zeiten, p. 204 ff.; see also Ebeling, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

® Elements of continuity in Wiechert’s total work have been pointed out by 
Hans Ebeling, op. cit., and by W. Hollmann, “Ethical Responsibility and Personal 
Freedom in the Works of Ernst Wiechert,” The Germanic Review, XXV (1950), 
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what has not yet shown signs of decay.*® A twentieth-century philos- 
ophical thinker focused and resolved, in Wiechert’s eyes, the dilemma 
of modern life. In Max Picard he strongly sensed a kindred spirit and 
help in finding a solution to the intellectual and religious problems which 
had formed and which marred his early novels. 


In the shift from the subjective and irrational to the concept of 
hbumanitas, Max Picard more than anyone else provided stimulus and 
reassurance. His impact upon Wiechert is strongest in Die Jeromin- 
kinder, which is in superficial respects a return to Wiechert’s first work, 
To escape skepticism, materialism, and hypocrisy, Holm (Die Flucht) 
retreats to a spot near “Sovirok.” The protagonist of DieJerominkinder, 
written a quarter of a century later, reverses the process. He originates 
in the town of “Sowirog”* and eventually returns to it not in order to 
retreat but to help the suffering. The cycle from Sovirok to Sowirog 
encompasses a lifelong artistic and philosophic development. Wolf's 
(Totenwolf) purpose to conquer the world gives way to Jon’s aim to 
bring justice into the world. Both Der Wald and Totenwolf reflect a 
struggle between the Germanic and Christian, a conflict which Wiechert 
finally resolves by transcending the limits of Germanism.’? This he 
accomplished with the help of Picard. 


The Christian ethic is furthered by the Jew, even as in the Jeromin- 
kinder it is the Jewish physician, Dr. Lawrenz, who becomes Jon’s model 
for human qualities. Picard’s rejection of Western emphasis upon outer 
manifestations and his preference for the quiet and simple life drew 
Wiechert to him and to a reevaluation of Western thought. With Karl 
Jaspers, both regard the chasm that separates this age from previous 
ages as a violent rupture in historical continuity threatening the survival 
of humanitas. The shift from a centripetal to a centrifugel world-view, 
in short from egotism to humanitarianism, is expressed or at least implicit 
in the outstanding German literary works of the past decade, including 
Mann’s Faustus and Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel. 

For Wiechert, the concept of “Gemeinschaft,” the balance between 
the individual and society, nature and civilization, between heart and 
mind, subject and object, gains meaning through his relationship with 
Picard. In this contemporary he found a living example of the ideal 
that he sees in Goethe. Picard contributed to Wiechert’s development 
toward balance and toward peace. Their affinity with one another is 
based upon a common reaction to their time. While Picard is primarily 
the sage and Wiechert the artist, one cannot miss the striking resemblance 
in poetic atmosphere — a quality of style latent even in the wild confu- 

10 Walder und Menschen (Ziirich, 1948), p. 165. 
11 Other similarities: characterization of father and mother, relations between 


father and son, death of father. 
12 The adjective “German” is no longer invariably one of approbation. For ex- 


ample the reference “eine deutsche Eiche” to certain nationalists in Jabre und 
Zeiten, p.15, is an expression of derision. 
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sion of romanticism, expressionism, and naturalism of Andreas Nyland 
but fully developed only after Wiechert had shifted his intellectual and 
emotional outlook. Coming from different backgrounds and traditions, 
Picard and Wiechert have similar if not identical ethical goals. Their 
relationship is a coincidental meeting of minds profoundly attuned to 
one another.'® 

Their philosophy of dedication is a mixture of faith and pessimism. 
Both Picard and Wiechert see many traces of retrogression in modern 
society. The age of the machine, big industry, acceleration, statistics, has 
brought with it loss of individuality. Both Picard and Wiechert are 
critical of the role of the newspaper, radio, and motion picture, media 
which have furthered the atomization of modern life. Modern man’s 
preoccupation with the economic realm suggests for both writers the dis- 
placement of man’s earlier, i. e. medieval, concern for God. This shift 
has resulted in anxiety, fear, and despair. Both men are skeptical of the 
social planner’s faith in what Albert Schweitzer has called “economic 
and social magic.” They are pessimistic with respect to an excessively 
sociological orientation and to its effect upon philosophy, religion, and 
art. Indeed, man’s delusion of the potential command of all knowledge 
has often meant the denial of mystery and the unknowable. Goethe’s 
dictum that the purpose of life is life itself takes on a new complexity 
for latter-day Western man. 

Among the targets of Picard’s criticism is the accelerated urbanizing 
of society through industrialization. To the growth of metropolitan 
areas he attributes the increasing degree of psychological obscurity. The 
process of depersonalization is part of the estrangement from nature, 
keenly felt and expressed in all of Wiechert’s works but more calmly 
and more convincingly in Das einfache Leben and Die Jerominkinder. 
His antagonism is supported by a new rationale: the complexity of in- 
dustrial expansion vitiates organic social growth. Picard sees what Dos 
Passos has called the “obsolete, gangrenous cities” as gigantic reservoirs 
of noise. Words such as “Schrei,” he tells us,’* appear when man has 
fallen away from the ‘word,’ i.e. from meaning. Considered as a re- 
flection of Wiechert’s philosophic change, the replacement of the oft 
repeated “briillend” in Der Wald and “Schrei” in Andreas Nyland with 
“still” and similar words in the recent novels becomes all the more tell- 
ing. For Picard, language is man’s most distinguishing quality. Wiechert, 
too, recognizes the role of the word in the process of human evolution, 
having stated twenty years ago: “ ... die Ernte unserer 100000 Jahre 
liegt in (der) gebrochenen Gottsprache.”?* His attitude toward the 
intellect, however, is more problematical, as will be seen below. 


13 Similarities in style are occasionally so close that some Picard passages could 
have been written by Wiechert, and a few Wiechert passages, notably in Missa sine 
nomine, bear the Picard stamp. 

14 Die Grenzen der Physiognomik (Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1937), p.83; Die Flucht 
vor Gott (Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1935), p. 128; Die Welt des Schweigens (Erlenbach- 
Ziirich, 1948), pp. 101, 133. 

18 “Dichtung und Glaube,” Die Literatur, XXXIII (1931), 609. 
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The continuous flow of mere words for their own sake or to fill a 
vacuum has become inescapable through the invention of new media of 
communication. “Die Maschine,” Picard writes, “ist das in Eisen um- 
gesetzte Wortgerausch.”** Technology goes beyond serving the masses; 
it caters to its standards. For both Picard and Wiechert, the masses have 
preempted a cultural role that is unwarranted aesthetically and politically, 
In the political sphere the masses have become a symbol with religious 
overtones.’? Picard’s views of the masses, although couched in more or 
less poetic terms, are sufficiently explicit to offer a rationale for Wiech- 
ert’s critical attitude. Vox populi vox dei is unacceptable to Wiechert’s 
later as well as his earlier protagonists. This is less a case of Wiechert’s 
being anti-democratic than his being distrustful of the motives of organ- 
ized groups, whether large or small. Even after the change in his social 
outlook he could not, for example, revise his disapproving attitude toward 
the Weimar Republic.’® If, then, he is to be inadequately labelled a 
“conservative” *® he is on that account no less critical of the economically 
and politically privileged. 

In Picard Wiechert found approval of his agarianism and a defense 
for it. Picard calls the silence that follows the cessation of machines 
mere emptiness; the silence experienced after work by the tiller of the 
soil, on the other hand, is the same silence that envelops him while at 
work. Agrarian activities, by virtue of their longer continuity, belong 
to the past and the future, urban vocations to the present. Egalitarianism 
replaces individuality. Foreign to Picard and Wiechert as it had been 
to Goethe, egalitarianism brings with it indiscriminate change, so that 
change is mistaken for progress while permanence retires to the back- 


ground. 


Picard and Wiechert see recent developments in art as part of a 
general cultural collapse. They regard much of the art of the past half 
century either as a mere reflection of society or as esoteric and hence 
unintelligible. Picard goes so far as to say that literature helped precipitate 
cultural decay in that it showed destruction as already having taken 
place.*? Neither Picard nor Wiechert distinguishes between decadent 
art and art whose subject is decadent. For them, any art that reflects 
even the vision of a disintegrated world is imperiled. In a decadent age 
the poetic quality must pay its toll, and can maintain itself only with 
great difficulty. Wiechert has vigorously stated his views on art in the 
modern world and the moral responsibility of the artist in his Jahre und 
Zeiten. The problem of aestheticism minus all ethical underpinning con- 
stitutes the very theme of Picard’s first work and underlies all of his 





16 Die Welt des Schweigens, p. 196. 

17 See Picard’s Das Menschengesicht, p. 138. 

18 See Jahre und Zeiten, p. 168 ff. 

19 As he is by R. L. Forster, “Conservative Elements in German Literature,” 
Contemporary Review (1941) 159:198-205. 

20 Die Flucht vor Gott, p.155. 
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subsequent writings. In Die Welt des Schweigens he attributes modern 
poetry’s capacity to outrage to the reversal of the literary process from 
idea > word to word > idea. In modern poetry the word is in pursuit of 
subject matter, i. e. of meaning. Obscurity of expression increases, from this 
point of view, with the weakening of faith. For both Picard and Wiechert, 
neither consciously contrived symbols and imagery nor indiscriminate 
stream of consciousness can provide a fusion of simplicity of expression, 
beauty of language, and significance of meaning.” If lack of faith and 
an attitude of derision are marks of decadence, one may take hope in 
the newest trends of the German novel, in the vision of love and human- 
ity upheld by such writers as Werner Bergengruen, Reinhold Schneider, 
Gertrude von Le Fort, and Elisabeth Langgisser. Wiechert was among 
the first to experience an inner “Wandlung.” In this period when he 
felt most alone he found at least one strong ally in Max Picard. 


The two men react identically to another phenomenon which at 
times, like art, seems to have assumed the force of religion. Despite 
errors of judgment, Picard and Wiechert have perceived the dangers 
in the role of psychoanalysis in modern culture. For both, psychoanalysis 
is based upon a fragmentary interpretation of life: the exaggeration of 
one element into an absolute. Picard points out that modern psychology 
has legitimatized a reduced conception of man that can easily lead to 
social and political aberrations. Psychoanalysis, he further insists, has re- 
established hegemony of the irrational over the traditional concept of 
man created in the image of God. It has assumed the function of religion 
by pretending to hold the key to all of man’s emotional problems.” In 
Jahre und Zeiten Wiechert states that it is more important to respect the 
impenetrable, and that he shares Picard’s revulsion against traditional 
psychoanalysis — the unraveling of the soul which is one of the signs 
of cultural decay.** Although these views of Wiechert and Picard are 
obviously debatable, they do underline one further aspect of their close 
similarity. Indeed, in this instance one can probably speak of a direct 
influence of Picard on Wiechert’s thinking. 


The Picard-Wiechert relationship is perhaps most enlightening in 
its clarification of the latter’s attitude toward the relative value of reason 
and feeling. Wiechert reduces the dichotomy of modern man and his 
culture to the exaggeration of both the rational and the non-rational at 
the expense of one another. He maintains that the ratio is on the point 
of destroying man. The conflicting impressions resulting from his asser- 
tions on the excesses of the mind can be resolved only through a clear 

21 For an example of Picard’s moral orientation in his poetic criticism, see his 
analysis of Claudius’ “Der Mond ist aufgegangen” (a favorite with Wiechert) in 
Die Welt des Schweigens, p. 49. 


22 Cf. Die Grenzen der Physiognomik, pp. 74, 121, 139 ff.; Die Flucht vor Gott, 
pp. 98-100; Hitler in Uns Selbst, pp. 96, 231 f., Die Welt des Schweigens, p. 103; and 


elsewhere. 
23 Pages 361-362. 
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understanding of the words ratio and Geist in their context. For 
Wiechert, ratio always implies cold reasoning (cf. the significance of 
coldness in Mann’s Faustus) objective and impartial observation for its 
own sake, the sheer critical faculty. And Geist is usually equated with 
intellectualism. Neither arms man against pride, distrust, and enmity, 
Intellectualism does not suffice, Wiechert insists, 2* to preserve man’s 
ethical nature from harm and from the threat of total destruction. Many 
philosophic interpretations of history are for Wiechert (and here he is 
not alone **) further manifestations of a hyper-intellectual approach to 
reality that can lead to a wholly false attitude toward life. 

Wiechert’s rejection of ratio, like his doctrine of the simple folk, has 
been challenged perhaps most vigorously of late by Herbert Stegemann,” 
who equates ratio with the concept of reason of a Kant or Goethe. The 
fallacy of his analysis becomes evident by the fact that ratio and Ver- 
nunft have different referents in Wiechert. In both Die Jerominkinder 
and Jahre und Zeiten it is clear that feeling or intuition must be coupled 
with reason if the pitfalls of either the rational or the irrational are to 
be avoided. Reason and truth are thus removed from the context asso- 
ciated in Wiechert’s mind with the words ratio and Geist. 


It is patent that Wiechert was strongly influenced, especially in his 
early works, by the irrationalist movement from Novalis to Klages. Even 
of late, despite his vehement opposition to excesses of the irrational, 
there is, for example, something of Bachofen’s mother-principle in his 
works. But his dynamic nature concept has moved nearer to Goethe 
than to the extreme views of the romantics and their descendants. His 
belief in a creative life-principle is free from the erotic extremes of a 
Nietzsche or Hauptmann. On the one hand, he realizes the implications 
of Klages’ life-ecstasy at the expense of the ego; on the other hand, his 
acceptance of life is far from Nietzsche’s strident affirmation. He recog- 
nizes the fact that irrationalism untempered by reason or tradition can 
lead to Nietzschean concepts of good and evil. Indeed, Wiechert’s later 
quietism, his doctrine of service, his idea of justice are part of the re- 
action against the Dionysian, the barbaric, the “Ubermensch”, as well 
as against tyranny and inflexibility of the ratio. He is aware of the dual 
crisis. Exaggeration in either case results in isolation from reality, in schizo- 
phrenia and self-dismemberment. The romantic goal of reenchanting the 
world and reestablishing the feudal-agrarian past has had dire conse- 
quences, but its expression today in Wiechert, Bergengruen, and others 
has been tempered by the actualities of this century. 


Picard undoubtedly exerted an appreciable influence upon Wicechert’s 
modification of earlier irrationalist leanings. He writes of the problem 


24 Jabre und Zeiten, p. 280. 

25 FE. g., Hesse’s comments on Hegel in Glasperlenspiel (Ziirich, 1943), IL, 115 
are similar to Wiechert’s attitude toward “Geschichtsphilosophie” as stated through- 
out Jahre und Zeiten. 

26 “Ernst Wiechert,” Deutsche Rundschau, 71 Jg (1948), Heft 4, 44-49. 
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of nature and Geist, and of the importance of a balance between the 
two. Unlike Wiechert, he restores the word Geist, divorcing it com- 
pletely from the negative connotations of ratio. In Die Flucht vor Gott 
he tries to show how the mit or intellect has suffered from the modern 
emphasis on the pragmatic, the quantitative and measurable. Geist needs 
a tie to nature through the ‘word’ (i. e. through religion or ethical tradi- 
tion, Wiechert’s “von gestern her”). Pure reason, he states in Grenzen 
der Physiognomik, has taken on the appearance of infallibility to such 
an extent that its shortcomings can no longer be ascribed to it; hence 
its tendency toward self-glorification. Like the surgeon in Die Jeromin- 
kinder, Picard is critical of the modern temptation of working with 
“abstract possibilities” rather than “concrete certainties.”*” Wiechert’s 
unquestioning enthusiasm for Picard’s writings leaves little room for 
doubt as to his acceptance of the referent of the word Geist as Picard 
uses it. When Picard warns us, in Hitler in Uns Selbst, that modern man 
is suffering from the fact that he is not governed by Geist, the meaning 
here should not be confused, therefore, with Wiechert’s use of the term. 


Wiechert is not an intellectual revolutionary, as Stegeman calls him. 
Superficially, to be sure, he is an iconoclast — in his opposition to estab- 
ished social institutions and to such philosophic schools as positivism, 
pragmatism, and behaviorism. His opposition emanates from a desire 
to preserve the Christian heritage. He is a revolutionary in his attitudes 
toward dehumanized institutions, and a conservative in his respect for 
the truths of the past. Wiechert’s “radicalism” becomes clear in the 
light of Picard’s emphasis upon “das Seinshafte der Dinge,”** which 
Wiechert accepts and reiterates. 


Wiechert is convinced, to be sure, that redemption comes by way 
of feeling, rather than thought. But while feeling is paramount, it must 
be supported by ideals of caritas. The origins of his concept of love are 
traditional, i. e. Judaic-Christian, an ethical tradition transmitted to him 
by his father.2° Picard has served to fortify this basis. Rationalism 
versus irrationalism is a simplification, then, that helps us little in our 
understanding of Wiechert. For both Wiechert and Picard, the rational 
and irrational have their legitimate areas of jurisdiction, both of them 
tempered and controlled by tradition. In the light of Wiechert’s attrac- 
tion to Picard, his defense of the East and the mystical soil of the Slavic 
peasant cannot signify exclusive approval of feeling and complete re- 
jection of mind, any more than his conception of the ‘natural’ life pre- 
supposes inevitable beauty and justice. His solution is neither Schopen- 
hauer’s ascetic release from instincts nor Nietzsche’s freeing of the 
instincts from reason and ethics. He does recommend the simplicity of 
the child not yet possessed of or by the intellect, recalling Christ’s words, 

27 Das Menschengesicht, p. 208. 


28 Die Welt des Schweigens, p. 75. 
2° Jabre und Zeiten, p. 166. 
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“unless ye become as children.” *° The danger of the intellect that has 
fallen from “grace” is pride, the desire to be God.** This Position is 
identical with Picard’s. 


Another problematical feature in Wiechert is his belief in the 
necessity of suffering. This belief has been construed as a desire for 
suffering, a “self-indulgent emotional nihilism” and “an often sentimental 
eagerness on the part of the individual to save his soul by taking upon 
himself the suffering of the world.” ** Masochism is undeniably present 
in Wiechert’s early works. The criticism is far less applicable, however, 
to his writings after Andreas Nyland. Wiechert realized, as did Kierke- 
gaard, that the desire for suffering is a form of spiritual arrogance. The 
concept of sympathy, of “Mitleid,” as it is developed here, is part of a 
tradition that goes back to Parzival. Especially in the two volumes of 
the Jerominkinder, acceptance of suffering is devoid of sentimentality, 
pleasure and nihilism. This novel is a document of the inarticulate 
suffering of the individual human being and of mankind in general, 
which Picard calls the “other side of history” or “silent history.” ** In 
his later works Wiechert’s concept of suffering has matured. He ac- 
cepts suffering as an inevitable part of human reality. Its positive value 
is in love and in the desire to help others, a santification of sentiment — 
the very essence of humanitas. As in Trakl, it is the means of grace. 


No more than it had been for Pascal or Kierkegaard is the accept- 
ance of suffering based on choice, as it was for the romantics. The 
mystical approach to human reality, a part of the religious renaissance 
of our time, attempts, what Max Weber thought all great religions do, 
to interpret the world in a way to give meaning to human suffering. 
For Schopenhauer, sympathy had already been the basis for morality: 
“das grosse Mysterium der Ethik, ihr Urphinomen.” It is an expression 
of the view that all is one and that individuation is mere phenomenon 
(Erscheinung). Love for humanity places the will of others on a par 
with one’s own. Although the Schopenhauer influence belongs in the 
main to Wiechert’s early period, his concept of “Mitleid” remains with 
him, partly perhaps through the mediation of Raabe, whom he admired. 
For Schopenhauer, Raabe, Wiechert (and Picard), love and sympathy 
are recognition of the oneness of human life rather than a sign of weak- 
ness of will. 


A concomitant to suffering, resulting from the discontinuity of 
modern society and the loss of secure status in it, is the feeling of isola- 
tion. Wiechert’s and Picard’s concept of men of good will, of exceptions 
in society, presupposes at least spiritual isolation. In the world of silence 

80 Die Literatur, XXXII (1930), 667; later spoken by Jons to his brother, Die 
Furchen der Armen (Ziirich, 1947), p. 302. 


81 Jabren und Zeiten, p. 411. 
82'V, Lange, “Notes on the German Literary Scene, 1946-1948,” Modern Lan 


guage Journal, XXXIII (1949), No. 1, 9. 
83 Die Welt des Schweigens, p. 82. 
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and of the contemplative life, solitude has, as Picard points out,** objec- 
tive reality. It is an objective aloneness which Wiechert and Picard 
accept and of which their own aloneness is only a small part. Although 
Wiechert’s “escapism” is deeply rooted in his personality,® isolation no 
longer suffices in his later works as a valid response to life’s problems. 
While scorn for the welfare of others accompanies Henner’s (Der Wald) 
closeness to nature, Thomas’ (Das einfache Leben) return to the land 
is clearly not an escape from responsibility but a hopeful attempt to find 
himself and to discover enduring values. It is a flight from the super- 
ficialities of social life, the falsities of professional life, and the insinceri- 
ties of family life, and a search for a firmer basis of reality. Hence 
Wiechert has called Das einfache Leben his most personal book. 


In the Jerominkinder, Furchen der Armen, Totenwald, Jahre und 
Zeiten, and his latest novellen, far from escaping, Wiechert faces life 
directly. His loneliness does not remain negativistic, as did Storm’s. 
Despite the underlying theme of these latest books, Wiechert’s with- 
drawal from much of our culture finds support in Picard’s identical 
attitudes and behavior, and his doctrine of the return to silence.** Suffer- 
ing, solitude, and quietism are closely connected in Picard’s and Wiech- 
ert’s thinking; it is through these media, they believe, that man intuites 
the divine. 


The fairy-tale belongs to the world of silence, Picard suggests,*’ as 
does the innocence of children. Significantly enough, Wiechert found 
solace in the last part of the recent war by writing fairy-tales of ethical 
ocntent for “all poor children of all poor peoples” and “for his own 
heart so that it might not lose its faith in truth and justice.” ** The 
problem of polarity — of faith and knowledge, of truth and beauty, of 
nature and mind, of the Either-Or — approaches solution for Wiechert 
in “Stille,” as for Picard in “die schweigende Substanz.” Both believe 
that when these qualities are lost man’s true happiness and his sense of 
well-being disappear. Picard repeats (and quotes) Kierkegaard’s admoni- 
tions that the sickness of the modern world requires a return to silence 
so that God’s word can again be heard.*° 


Wiechert’s “Stille” and Picard’s “schweigende Substanz” are synony- 
mous with the Biblical “still small voice.” Throughout Wiechert’s works, 
which, to be sure, present various meanings of God, one senses Tolstoy’s 
words, “God is the name of my desire,” a moral fervency that has, 
however, received widely different interpretations. Two American re- 
viewers of Forest of the Dead, for example, contradictorily speak of 

34 [bid., pp. 62-63. 

85 J, D. Workman, “Ernst Wiechert’s Escapism,” Monatshefte, XXXV (1943), 
23-33. 
36 See Die Welt des Schweigens, p. 84. 

87 [bid., p. 157. 
38 Preface to Marchen (two volumes, Ziirich, 1946). 
39 Die Welt des Schweigens, pp. 242-243. 
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Wiechert’s abiding respect for God’s image and of his religious exhibi- 
tionism.*” Although he has been accused of nihilism and of an anti- 
Christian outlook, the search for God permeates all of his writings. It 
is an oft repeated theme in his several essays written for the journal, Die 
Literatur. Picard’s hypothesis that the invisible is apprehended only 
in quietness gives further meaning to Wiechert’s search for the world 
of silence. The divinity, says Thomas in Das einfache Leben, is as silent 
as the stars. Hence God should be preached as little as life itself. In a 
review of a book on theology Wiechert writes ** that in religion, as in 
morality, art, and politics, epistomological superstructures are irrelevant 
and should be avoided. 


Critics of Wiechert’s religious position point out the streak of cyni- 
cism in Das einfache Leben, such as the doctor’s “Hatte besser gemacht 
werden kénnen,” ** and Thomas’ opinion that a people decimated by 
war has the right to ask God what He thinks of the loss, a cynical version 
of Agricola’s violent reaction to catastrophe in Die Jerominkinder, 
Wiechert here expresses, perhaps unwittingly, the inconsistency of 
those who demand divine intervention and at the same time moral free- 
dom. Das einfache Leben ends with the acceptance of the principle of 
blind law, a concept that is somewhat softened, however, in Jahre und 
Zeiten, where it becomes ‘moral law.’ + 


Wiechert’s awarness of God changes from passivity in Die Flucht, 
violence in Der Wald and Der Totenwolf, unrequited passion in Andreas 
Nyland, to simplicity, quietness, and communion with nature in Die 
Magd des Jiirgen Doskocil and Hirtennovelle, to love and charity in 
Der Totenwald and Die Jerominkinder. Wiechert’s conception finally 
came close to Picard’s “Unfathomableness” which calms rather than 
frightens man. His attraction to Picard belongs to the return to faith, 
to the resurgence of religion detectable in many writers today. It is part 
of his “Durchbruch in die Gnade,” the transition from violent nature 
that consumes man to the humane concepts of love and service. It is 
the path that leads to a concept of humanity within the framework of 
ethical law. 


Through the acceptance of law, suffering, too, becomes bearable 
though it may still be incomprehensible. Thus Picard and Wiechert are as 
remote from the pessimism of Sartre and his school as they are from the 
dilemma of unbelieving positivists. Indeed, they combine the deep aware- 
ness of man’s personal problems characteristic of the former, with the 
latter’s insistence upon social consciousness, and so resolve the conflict 
between passive acceptance and positive action. This does not mean 

40 The Nation, 164:774 (June 28, 1947); The New Republic, 117:29 (July 14, 


1947). 
41 Die Literatur, XXXI, 659-660; XX XV, 8-10; XXXIII, 609-610. 
42 [bid., XXXII, 667. 
43 Pages 286, 371 (Zurich, 1947). 
“4 Page 317. 
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hopeless despair, benighted affirmation, fanatic devotion to art or ex- 
clusive reliance upon science, but the simple faith of love and conscience, 
with acceptance of the limits of human knowledge. 


The categorical imperative, which Ebeling reads into Wiechert’s 
earlier works, is far more applicable to the later period. It would be 
difficult to estimate the extent to which Wiechert owes this modification 
or change in his conception of moral law or of God to Picard, whose 
theological outlook has a more traditional and orthodox basis. Unlike 
Schneider, Bergengruen, Rudolf Alexander Schroeder, and Hans von 
Savigny, he avoids seeking salvation in orthodox Christian doctrine. It 
is clear, however, that the Kantian “Moralgott” and the categorical im- 
perative as indicated in Der brennende Dornbusch andDer Richter are 
part of Wiechert’s conception of the Unknown. 

It thus appears presumptuous to speak, as does Heinrich Fries in his 
study, Ernst Wiechert, eine theologische Besinnung, of Wiechert’s com- 
plete break with God, either in the form of rebellious accusation or of 
total negation. This study fails to take into account the fact that doubts 
and apparent contradictions in Wiechert’s recent works are secondary 
to an ethical framework and a prevailing belief in the invisible. The 
point of view that Fries imputes to Wiechert on the basis of literary 
expressions of emotional and religious struggles is only one facet of 
Wiechert’s concept of God. He deduces this from passages such as 
Thomas’ conversation with the general, in which Thomas asserts that 
life acquires meaning only when removed from the love of God. Jons 
Tobias, and Dr. Lawrenz in Die Jerominkinder share none of Thomas’ 
inexorability. It is one thing to give literary voice to the despair and 
cynicism of a “tale told by an idiot,” and another to make it the basis of 
one’s philosophy. Fries prefers the “truth” proclaimed by Schneider, 
Bergengruen, and Gertrud von Le Fort, but these are the very writers 


‘whom Wicchert admired and praised for their moral as well as their 


poetic qualities. Fries has to ignore Wicechert’s relationship with Picard. 
It would vitiate the consistency of his interpretation. 


Wicechert’s admiration for Picard and his proclivity toward the 
latter’s philosophy, in addition to Wiechert’s works themselves, repu- 
diate any “Botschaft der Finsternis.” “* His work is not intended to be 
theology but a poetic expression of modern man’s emotional and intel- 
lectual conflicts. It is a poetic protest of doubt, anxiety, and suffering, 
a protest that theology needs in order to bridge the gap between it and 
human experience. As such, it inevitably presents contradictory posi- 
tions, but underlying all of these is the passionate expression of the quest 
for meaning. Reinhold Schneider, in his essay, “Melodie des Leids,” 
appearing in Bekenntnis zu Ernst Wiechert (Munich, 1947), perti- 
nently suggests that wrestling with God must imply the concept of a 
personal God. A writer with the views imputed by Fries could only 

45H. Fries, Ernst Wiechert (Speyer, 1949), p. 39. 
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with difficulty regard Max Picard, a Roman Catholic convert, as one of 
the greatest men of our age. 


If externalities of theological concepts are overlooked, the resem- 
blance of Picard’s and Wiechert’s Christianity is very close. One can 
say that Picard offers a philosophic basis for Wiechert’s artistic expression 
of meaning, of “das sittliche Sein in einer zutiefst unsittlichen Welt.” 
For both, the greatest manifestation of continuity or meaning is love. 
Only through love can the mystery be apperceived. God encompasses 
all things in supreme love. This concept is missing in Wiechert’s early 
works. While the power of love is extolled in all of his writings, the 
concept changes, in the ‘thirties, from passion, violence, and the desire 
to procreate to a more altruistic form, to renunciation and ethical matu- 
rity. 

This concept of love is fundamental to Wiechert’s transition from 
despair and defeat to a more embracing and balanced conception of life, 
to a kind of active fatalism, a belief beyond disbelief. For support in this 
changed outlook he was able to turn to Picard. The latter’s analysis of 
the crisis of Western thought and his faith in the reality of isolated ex- 
pressions of human nobility bolstered Wiechert’s newer orientation and 
gave impetus to further development. Awareness of this relationship 
may go some distance toward a fuller understanding of the problems 
with which Wiechert was most deeply preoccupied. The mutual dedi- 
cations of Die Welt des Schweigens and Jahre und Zeiten underline the 
similarity, if not identity, of Picard’s and Wiechert’s social and philo- 
sophic response to their time. 

46 Jabre und Zeiten, p. 205. 
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ECHO’S PRAYERS 
in Thomas Mann’s DOKTOR FAUSTUS 


JaMeEs F. WuiTE 
Cornell University 


Towards the end of chapter XLIX of Doktor Faustus, Thomas Mann 
has his testis, Serenus Zeitblom, quote the bed-time prayers of the hero’s 
nephew, little Nepomuk Schneidewein, called Echo.' Zeitblom tells us 
that he either heard these prayers or got them from the Schweigestills, 
mother or daughter [p. 717]. No one, he adds, ever asked the child how 
he came by them. The five prayers — Zeitblom calls them “absonderliche 
Segen” [p. 715] — are in short rhyming couplets of four, and in one case 
six lines. Their spelling and language show traces of Middle High Ger- 
man, though the fictional motivation in the novel is that Echo’s pecul- 
iarities of speech are in imitation of his father’s Swiss German. 


Actually there should be another prayer, making in all six. If one 
compares the English translation of Doktor Faustus? with the German 
editions,* one is surprised to find that there are six prayers in English 
and five in all the German editions. Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s translation has 
as the third, a prayer (beginning “Whoso for this brief cesoun / barters 
hevens blysse .. .”) * which has no counterpart at all in the German ver- 
sions! While it would be possible to reconstruct an approximate German 
version of these verses by working backwards from the source from 
which Mann got the “prayers”, it will be simpler to get the authentic 
version. The holograph manuscript of Doktor Faustus, loaned by the 
author for the exhibit in the Sterling Memorial Library of Yale Univer- 
sity in his honor during the summer of 1950, has all six prayers and this 
third one on page 797: 

“Swer um diese kurze Zit 
Die ewigen Freude git, (gibt) 
Der hat sich selbe gar betrogen 
Und zimbert auf den Regenbogen. 
Gib, daB ich bau auf fasten Grund 
Und deiner Freuden werde kund. Amen.” 
1 Thomas Mann, Doktor Faustus, Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian 


Leverkiibn, erzablt von einem Freunde (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1947), 
p.716. Hereafter cited as DF. 

2 Thomas Mann, Doctor Faustus, The Life of the German Composer Adrian 
Leverkiihn, As Told by a Friend. Translated from the German by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948.) 

3 Doktor Faustus [etc.] Sonderausgabe auf fiinfzig Exemplare beschrinkt (Mime- 
ographed), (New York: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, Stockholm, Copyright, 1947, by 
Thomas Mann); Doktor Faustus [etc.] (Berlin und Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp 
Verlag vorm. S. Fischer, 1948; DF (Cf. note 1.) 

+Op. cit. (Cf. note 2), p.471. There are other differences between the texts of 
DF, the English translation, and the Suhrkamp edition. Seven passages, totalling over 
six pages are missing from the translation and from the Suhrkamp text for chapter 
VIII. A short paragraph, beginning “Wir kannten sie nicht ...” (DF p.g1), is 
missing from the translation but appears in the Suhrkamp edition, p. 95. 
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There seems to be no cogent reason why this prayer should have been 
dropped from the published texts. It may have happened because the 
typesetter, or the typist who cut the stencils for the mimeographed 
first edition, simply overlooked the verses, thinking that this was the 
second prayer, since “Swer” looks much like the first word of the 
second prayer, “Swie”. 

The six prayers will here be referred to as I-VI, numbering the one 
just quoted as III [Cf. DF, p. 716]. Prayers I, II, V, and VI consist of 
four lines each, While III, and IV have six lines. They are in couplet 
form with a sentence ending and period at the end of each couplet, 
except at the end of III, 2 where there is a comma. Thus each rhyming 
couplet, with one exception, forms a unit, and the structure clearly is 
a division of 2:2 or 2:2:2 throughout. The final couplet is in each case 
syntactically separate from the rest. 

Whoever has not recognized that parts of these “prayers” are from 
Freidanks Bescheidenheit, will find confirmation of this fact in Die 
Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, where the author writes: 

Fiir Echos Abendgebete, von denen niemand weif, woher 

er sie hat, benutzte ich Spriiche aus Freidanks Bescheidenheit 

(13. Jahrhundert), die ich meist durch Umdichtung ihrer dritten 

und vierten Verse als Gebete adaptierte.* 

We may assume that “niemand” here refers to the figures in the novel. 
“Meist” might perhaps have better been “jeweils” or remained unwritten, 
for, as will be shown, nothing in the final two lines of the prayers is from 
Freidank. Had the author’s memory served him more accurately, he 
might have written that he adapted the verses by adding new final lines. 
For there never were more than four lines in Freidank for prayers III 
and IV, or more than two lines for the other prayers, — until Mann added 
the two closing lines to each. Moreover, it should not be assumed from 
his remarks that he got the poems directly from an edition of Freidank. 
The verses are, indeed, to be found in the Bescheidenheit* — without 
the last two lines of each —; however, it can be shown that they came to 
Mann, not from a complete Freidank, but from a more convenient source. 

The two Echo chapters (XLIV-XLV) were written, the author has 
said, in November of 1946 [EdDF. 190]. He reports that during that 
autumn he read mainly the novels of Joseph Conrad, and continues: 

... aber auch ganz anders Geartetes, wie Hoffmans Elementar- 

geist und rein Philologisches, die Sprachphantasie Nahrendes 

und Anregendes, wie Sprichwérter des Mittelalters vom dem 

ehrwiirdigen Samuel Singer in Bern. [EdDF, 186] 

5 Thomas Mann, Die Entstebung des Doktor Faustus, Roman eines Romans 
(Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1949), p.191. Hereafter cited as EdDF. 

6 Vridankes Bescheidenheit von Wilhelm Grimm (Gottingen in der Dietrich’- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1834); Fridankes Bescheidenheit von H. E. Bezzenberger (Halle: 
Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1872), hereafter cited as BFB; Freidank 
mit kritisch-exegetischen Anmerkungen von Franz Sandvof (Berlin, Verlag der Ge- 
briider Borntraeger, 1877). The selection by H. Hildebrand in Kiirschners Deutsche 
National-Litteratur, 9. Band, pp. 249-353, offers nothing of interest here and omits the 


verses for prayer II. 
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While we might naturally suppose that Mann would use a new collection 
of proverbs to provide Professor Ehrenfried Kumpf with more of his 
juicy sayings,’ this does not even appear to have been the use to which 
Mann put this book. Not even one of Kumpf’s (or Leverkiihn’s) proverbs 
is to be found in Singer’s study; * instead, it proves to be the source of the 
major portion of Echo’s prayers. In Volume II, which had already ap- 
peared in 1946, a whole section of proverbs from Freidank can be found, 
and among others all six of the verses that Mann obviously used for the 
prayers.° 

It is not significant that all six passages are to be found in Singer’s 
second volume. If the third volume (1947) had already been available, 
Mann would hardly have confined himself as he did to material from 
the second; for Volume III contains a much more extensive continuation 
of the Freidank-material as well as a stimulating essay by Singer on the 
“Dichter Freidank”.’° Many of these later proverbs are concerned with 
a Mann specialty — Death, and he could hardly have failed to cull from 
them. If he had read the final sections of a complete Freidank, he must 
inevitably have at least written “Tristan!” in the margin beside “Der 
tot daz ist ein héchgezit, / die uns die werlt ze jungest git.” ™* Since 
what he wanted was prayers, he might have been expected to use those 
proverbs already formulated as prayers, for example what Singer calls 
“das schéne SchluBgebet”: “Gott herre, gib mir das ich dich / miiese 
erkennen unde mich (180,8)”.'* Freidank’s wonderful belief in the 
“Gotteskindschaft” of all humanity (influenced perhaps by Walther 
22, 16) and his childlike faith in God’s mercy for all his children, ex- 
pressed in Got hdt drier slabte kint (10, 17) and the following lines, ** 
would have suited Echo perfectly. These lines that occur relatively near 
the beginning of standard editions of the Bescheidenheit, could hardly 
have been neglected for the prayers if the author had been aware they 
existed. Thus it seems probable, at least on negative grounds, that Mann 
knew Freidank only at second hand through Songer’s compilation of 
proverbial passages in his second volume. 


This assumption may be positively verified by a comparison of the 
prayers with Singer’s quotations of the appropriate passages and his 
commentary on them. It must be stressed that no further verses what- 
soever follow upon Singer’s quotations which could possibly have been 


7 DF 151 f. Kumpf’s and Leverkiihn’s proverbs are from early New High Ger- 
man. I suspect that they can all be traced to the Spies Faustbuch, Agricola, Grim- 
melshausen, or to Schwidnke of the period. 

8 Samuel Singer, Sprichworter des Mittelalters (Bern: Verlag Herbert Lang & 
Cie.) I: Von den Anfingen bis ins 12. Jahrhundert, 1944; Il. Das 13. Jahrhundert, 
1946; III. Das 13. und 14. Jabrbundert, 1947. Hereafter cited as Singer I - III. 

® Singer II, 153-187 passim. 

10 Singer III, 111-119. 

11 Freidank 178, 12, BFB p. 229. 

12 Cf, Singers discussion of Freidank’s religious views, op. cit., Ill, 116. 

18 Jbid. Singer quotes the first two lines in Volume II, but the passage is striking 
only when quoted in full as it is in Volume III, p. 116. 
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adapted into the last two lines of the prayers. Nor are there any other 
proverbs that could provide these lines. 

Prayers I and II take over Singer’s quotations of Freidank with 
hardly any attempt at modernization of the MHG forms. Singer has: 


(1) 2,2. Swelch mensche lebt in Gotes gebote, 
In dem ist Got und er in Gote. [Singer II, 157] 
(II) 35,10. Swie grdz si iemans missetat, 


Got dannoch mér gendden hat. [Singer II, 179] 
The first two prayers in Doktor Faustus begin identically, but with mod- 
ern German capitalization, the removal of long marks, and modernization 
into “jemands”, “gross”, and “dennoch”. Prayer III (quoted above) 
would probably not have been chosen if Singer had not added an ex- 
planation of the rainbow-image. After quoting Freidank 1, 5, Singer 
continues: 
Im gleichen Gedankenbezirk bleibt der Dichter auch noch, 
wenn er fortfahrt Swer umbe diese kurze zit Die ewigen froude 
git, Der hat sich selbe gar betrogen Und zimbert tif den regenbo- 
gen (1,7), “wer fiir die kurzwahrenden Freuden dieser Welt die 
ewigen Freuden des Jenseits dahingibt, der betrii te sich selbst 
und baut ein Haus auf den Regenbogen”. dem Regen- 


bogen sitzen oder hausen” heisst hier [i. e. ‘ae 1095; Bitte- 
rolf 2016] . . . im Himmel sein, und ist somit der Ausdruck fiir 


die héchste Seligkeit. Freidank, bei dem es Symbol fiir die 
Zerbrechlichkeit und Unbestandigkeit ist, wird kaum von diesen 
Vorgangern abhangig sein, sondern nur die gleiche Redensart 


benutzen, .. . [Singer II, 156] 
Perhaps, if there be any reason why the third prayer was dropped in 
German editions, it may have been that there was no convenient way for 
this explanation of the image to be passed along to the modern reader. 


Prayer IV, with a MHG text considerably more difficult than that 
for the others, was not so easy to adapt. In Doktor Faustus it is prefaced 
by a little note in prose that also drew on Singer’s commentary. It will 
be well here to put the two texts side by side: 





(Doktor Faustus:) 

Oder, sehr merkwiirdig wegen der 

unverkennbaren Farbung des Ge- 

betes durch die Pradestinations- 
lehre: 
[IV] 

“Durch Siinde niemand lassen soll 
Er tu doch noch etwelches Wohl. 
Niemandes Guttat wird verloren, 
Er sei zur Hollen denn geboren. 
O willten ich und die mein’ (liebe) 
Zur Seligkeit geschaffen sein! 
Amen.” 


(Singer: ) 

1. Durch siinde nieman ldzen 
sol, Ern tuo etswenne wol: Nie- 
mans guottat wirt verlorn, wan der 
zer helle wirt geborn, ‘“Niemand 
soll es, weil er gesiindigt hat, un- 
terlassen, etwas Gutes zu tun. (Er 
soll nicht meinen, es sei nun doch 
umsonst, da er ohnehin durch 
seine Siinde verdammt sei). Keines 
Menschen gute Tat ist fiir ihn 
nutzlos, insoferne er nicht (bei 
der Geburt) fiir die Hdélle vorbe- 
stimmt worden ist.” Das ist Pradesti- 
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nationslehre reinsten Wassers .. . 

und hangt mit der ganzen Lehre 

von der Seele aufs engste zusam- 

men, wie sie Freidank 16,24 bis 

18, 11 auseinandersetzt. 

[Singer II, 161f.] 
The mention of the doctrine of predestination was obviously an oppor- 
tune bit of grist for Mann’s mill. Without it, and without Singer’s ex- 
planatory paraphrase, it may be doubted that Mann would have chosen 
these verses. The MHG text, with Durch in the sense of “wegen” 
(which Mann left unchanged), with the negative in the second line and 
the wan-construction in the third line, is not without its pitfalls for a 
erson untrained in Middle High German. Nevertheless, even though 
we know of the help afforded by Singer, the adaption must be admitted 
to be accurate and felicitous. One wonders why “zer helle” was changed 
to “zur Hollen”; in Doktor Faustus “Hellen” is quite as common as 
“Hollen”.'* 
Prayer V is the only one for which a four-line verse from Singer 

provided only two lines: 


(Doktor Faustus: ) (Singer: ) 
[V] 14,6. Dem wurme ist si gemeine 


“Die Sonne schint den Tiifel an Und blibet sie doch reine, 
Und scheidet reine doch hindan. Diu sunne schint den tuvel an 
Halt du mich rein im Erdentale, | Und scheidet reine doch hindan. 


Bis daB ich Todesschuld bezahle. [Singer II, 165] 
Amen.” 

In the holograph manuscript, this prayer begins with all four of the lines 
from Singer, but the first two are crossed out. Probably they were 
dropped because they add little to the meaning, and in fact complicate 
and obscure the point. Then too, a six-line verse would spoil the sym- 
metry of the final arrangement of the six prayers in 4-4-6-6-4-4 lines. 

The last prayer (VI) was likewise taken almost verbatim in its 
two first lines from Singer’s: 

39,18 Merkt, swer fiir den andern bite, sich selben loeset er 

damite. [Singer II, 18of.] 

Though the printed version of Doktor Faustus has “selber” in the 
second line, the holograph manuscript quite clearly has this unmodern- 
ized as “‘selben”. Bezzenberger’s edition of Freidank has the rhyme bit:- 
damit and explicitly designates Dit as an indicative,'* while Singer’s next 
words after his quotation are: “An dem Konjunktiv dite ist nach swer 
kein AnstoB zu nehmen” [Singer II, 180f.]. Doktor Faustus has the rhyme 
“bitt’: damit”. The apostrophe may conceivably indicate a shortened 
bittet; but, though the point is not worth laboring, it would seem pedantic 
to insist that Singer’s suggestion of a subjunctive was not followed. 


14 “Hellen”: DF 154, 351, 361, 758; “Hollen”: DF 365, 366, 379. 
15 Prayer VI is quoted at the end of this article. 
16 BFB p. 102 and note, p. 321. 
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Some added interest in the verses may have come to the future author of 
Der Erwahlte from Singer’s statement that Freidank got the passage 
from Hartmann (Gregorius 3570f. and Armer Heinrich 26f.) [Singer 
II, 180f]. 

Evidently Singer provided everything — except the last two lines — 
necessary for an adaptation: a relatively easy, usable text, with a complete 
paraphrase and explanation of the difficulties. Textually, Singer in gen- 
eral follows Bezzenberger; but each of the editions of the complete 
Bescheidenheit happens to differ from Mann’s version more than Singer’s 
text does for the passages in question.‘’ The proverbs were chosen not 
only because they were on the theme of God’s immanence and the 
redemption from sin through grace, but also because they were relatively 
easy to understand without much modernization. For the most part, only 
spelling was retouched, and that in easy unequivocal cases; all but IV 
could be taken over nearly verbatim. Four-line verses became six-line 
prayers; two-line proverbs (and the two lines used in V) became four- 
line prayers. A few MHG forms were taken over without attempt at 
adaptation: “si” (II, 1) — though IV, 4 has “sei”; “Genaden” (II,2) — 
though “Gnadenfiill’” follows in line 4; “zimbert” (III, 4); “Durch” 
(IV, 1) and “schint” (V,1). These were of course deliberately left, as 
were the sw-words that begin I, II, III (also VI, 1) and the weak endings 
of nouns and adjectives, to give the whole the desired strange and 
archaic tone. “Niemandes” (IV,3) is “niemanes” in the holograph 
manuscript. “Tiifel” (VI, 1), the appropriate Swiss form for Echo, may 
perhaps have struck Mann’s eye when he read Gotthelf’s Uli der Knecht 
near the time when he wrote this,'* unless it had struck his ear when he 
was in Switzerland. 

To be sure, Zeitblom (if not his author) seems to have labored under 
a misconception when Echo is said always to have pronounced “Gott” 
in these verses like “Got” [DF 716], — as if it might rhyme with German 
rot. (Leverkiihn does the same in his “oratio”, perhaps as a remembrance 
of Echo [DF 753].) Such a pronunciation is of course impossible except 
on the basis of someone’s mistake. Gott has never had a long vowel in 
any dialect of German. Zeitblom apparently was unaware that MHG 
texts use double consonants only as a sign of Jong consonants, not of 
short vowels, i.e. that in normalized texts long vowels are “spoken” 
only where specifically marked with a long mark. 


When the reader sees the author’s statement that he used proverbs 
from Freidank that he adapted “meist durch Umdichtung ihrer dritten 
und vierten Verse”, he quite naturally assumes that Freidank’s verses are 
made up of four or more lines each. A fairly good proof that Mann did 


17 Cf, note 6. Grimm’s text has “groezer Gnade” in Il, 2 and “unt scheidet si 
doch reine dan” for V, 2; BFB, besides bit: mit, has “hin dan” for V, 2; SandvoB 
also has the latter variant and “Merket” for VI, 1 followed by “loese” for VI, 2. 

18 Cf. EdDF p.60; Jeremias Gotthelf, Wie Uli der Knecht gliicklich wird 
(Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag), p. 49. 
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not know Freidank first-hand is that he too seems to have thought this. 
The fact is, that the two-line verse is by far the most common in the 
Bescheidenheit; nowhere is there a tendency toward complicated strophes, 
Verses of several lines in which a thought is spun out are rather the 
exception; the regular form is the couplet, with the first line introducing 
an image and the second providing its practical application.’® There is 
not the slightest resemblance between the lines in Freidank that follow 
the proverbs used by Mann and the concluding lines of the prayers; nor 
are there any similar verses in the vicinity. It is probably no accident 
that only one of the rhymes in the final couplet of any prayer (III) 
occurs in the whole Bescheidenheit at all: .. . des méres grunt: ... wem 
ist das kunt? ?° Thus the final lines cannot be from Freidank; the author 
simply added to each proverb two lines that he either made up or got 
from another source. 


If it were not for Singer’s book, it might be supposed that Mann 
used a modern German translation of Freidank. He has said that he has 
always been “ein rechter und schlechter NutznieBer des deutschen Uber- 
setzungsfleiBes”.*_ A glance at the translation by Karl Pannier” will 
show that this cannot be the case here. Pannier evidently follows 
Grimm’s text, and his wording differs completely from that of prayer II. 
In translating Freidank it is difficult to avoid the tone of Wilhelm Busch, 
and this Pannier has not succeeded in doing, notably in the couplet of 
prayer IV: “In seinen Siinden man nicht soll / vergessen auch zu thuen 
wohl:”.?* Fortunately, Echo’s prayers cannot have drawn on this ver- 
sion. Again there are no lines like the final lines of the prayers. 


The final couplets, then, cannot come even remotely from Freidank. 
Their style, too, betrays a different origin. Archaisms in them are few 
and except for “wdllten” (IV,5), which is common in other part of 
Doktor Faustus and occurs in the Spies Faustbuch,** do not reflect MHG 
influences. Compounds like “Gnadenfiill’” (I, 4) and “Todesschuld” 
(V, 4) would appear as two words in a MHG text and would hardly have 
been fused if adapted from a MHG source. In each prayer the beginning 
two or four lines set up a general maxim, particularized in the final coup- 
let as a wish or expression of faith in specific application to Echo, those 
he loves, and all mankind. Such ich-verses are quite in accord with 
Freidank’s own personalizations and applications of his maxims to him- 
self; but their language and form are of more recent date. 

19 Cf. Bezzenberger in his introduction, BFB p. 33. 

20 Freidank 11. 3, BFB p. 77. 

21 “Kosmopolitismus”, Bemiihungen (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1925), p. 275. 


22 Freidanks Bescheidenheit, aus dem Mittelbochdeutschen iibersetzt, - - - von 
Karl Pannier (Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von Philipp Reclam jun. [1878?]) (Uni- 
versalbibliothek 1049. 1050). 

23 [bid., p. 18 

24 Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust. (Nach der ersten Ausgabe, 1587.) Zweite 
Auflage herausgegeben von Robert Petsch. (Halle a.S.: Max Niemeyer, 1911), @. g. 
p- 49; cf. DF e.g., p. 218. 
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I have succeeded in tracing the final lines of only one prayer to a 
source. These are the concluding lines of prayer I, which are identical 
in all but spelling with the final lines of a verse to be found in — of all 
places — the rather gamy Nachtbiichlein of Valentin Schumann (1558- 
59): 

Mein anfang und end, 

Steht alles in gottes hend. 

Demselben ich mich befehlen tht! 

Wirt mir helffen zu rechter rhu. *° 
For the rest, the final couplets of II almost certainly, and perhaps III, 
IV, and V, may have been borrowed from devout literature — though 
the Nachtbiichlein is hardly devout — of the sixteenth or a later century. 
Despite their genuinely innocent fervor when spoken by the seraphic 
child, these lines seem to stem from the type of literature read in Budden- 
brooks at the pietistic devotional meetings of the aging Konsulin: 

Auch trat oft an die Stelle der Bibel eines der Predigt- und 
Erbauungsbiicher mit schwarzem Einband und Goldschnitt, 
dieser Schatzkastlein, Psalter, Weihestunden, Morgenklange und 
Pilgerstabe, . . . von denen allzu viele im Hause vorhanden war- 
en.** 

It would be a distortion not to omit here — as has been done — an addition 
that the author of Buddenbrooks included. He felt no compunction 
about adding in the foregoing context: “deren bestandige Zartlichkeit 
fiir das siisse wonnesame Jesulein ein wenig widerlich anmutete”.*? This 
is not true of the prayers; their language is pietistic in the final couplets, 
but does not drip with devout treacle. 


Though some readers have felt that the whole Echo-figure and epi- 
sode with its Steigerung of Thomas Mann’s real grandson into a symbolic 
Christ-child (with suggestions of Ariel) is a piece of sticky sentimen- 
tality,” the prayers when spoken by the child are not overly sweet or 
sentimental; rather, they are quite objective and practical. In spite of 
different origins, the two parts fuse into a whole so cohesive that the 
point of juncture is scarcely apparent. With a bit of good will on the 
reader’s part, their truly innocent trust in God’s grace and naive confi- 
dence in the power of mediation through prayer can be deeply moving. 
Their note of piety enunciates the return of the theological theme in the 
novel — this time in a positive, hopeful aspect. Purified of the suspicion 


25 Vierhbundert Schwiinke des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben und 
erlautert von Dr. Felix Bobertag (Kiirschner, Deutsche National-Litteratur, 24. Band, 
Berlin und Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Spemann), p. 281. This must be the volume 
of Schwanke that Mann read while writing Doktor Faustus (Cf. EdDF p. 59). Not 
only does it contain many of the sixteenth-century expressions used in DF and not 
to be found in the Faustbuch, but it also has the name Heini Kl6épfgeissel (p. 218) 
(Cf. Heinz KlépfgeiBel, DF 167 ff). 

26 Thomas Mann, Buddenbrooks, Sonderausgabe (one volume) (Berlin: S. 
Fischer Verlag, 1930), p. 267. 

27 [bid. 

28 E.g., Werner Milch, “Thomas Manns “Doktor Faustus” in Die Sammlung, 


3. Jahrgang 1948, p. 358 f. 
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of religious “speculation”, the prayers anticipate the sounding of the 
high G at the end of the Faustus-cantata (after echo-effects), the “light 
in the night”, divine grace [DF 745; cf. 737f.]. Through “Echo’s” “com- 
ing” and through his intercession “for all the world” in his last prayer 


there is still the possibilty of hope beyond hopelessness. 


Echo’s prayers are also a return to a Lebensmotiv in Mann’s writing. 
He has said that the other “hero” whom he loved as much as Adrian 
Leverkiihn was little Hanno Buddenbrook [EdDF 80]. Echo is an epi- 
sodic figure, but Leverkiihn’s and the author’s love for him is only too 
evident. Echo is, in fact, to a large extent Hanno redivivus. Both chil- 
dren hear Grimms’ Fairy Tales, in fact they share a liking for “Rumpel- 
stilzchen” and “Rapunzel” among others [DF 715 and Buddenbrooks 
492, 498, 671]. Both say verses by heart; Echo, besides the prayers, 
recites verses that Mann says he drew “erinnerungsweise” from a favorite 
childhood picture book,” and Hanno says the “Ammenuhr” and “Das 
bucklicht Mannlein” from Des Knaben Wunderhorn [Buddenbrooks 
444f.]. The former poem causes Hanno to cry, while the latter, about 
the evil little kobold who stirs up no end of trouble and then asks the 
child of the household to be included in its prayers, makes such an im- 
pression on him as to become a constant nightmare. Hanno’s nurse, Ida 
Jungmann, calls the poem, part of which Hanno murmurs during a 
dream, “recht graulich” and says: 


Ja, das hat es dem Jungchen nun angetan. Er hat tagein — 
tagaus dariiber nachgedacht. . . . Zwei-, dreimal hat er gesagt: 
"Nicht wahr, Ida, es tut es nicht aus Schlechtigkeit, nicht aus 
Schlechtigkeit! .. . Es tut es aus Traurigkeit und ist dann noch 
trauriger dariiber . . . Wenn man betet, so braucht es das alles 

nicht mehr zu tun.’ Und heute abend noch . . . hat er [seine 
Mama] gefragt, ob er auch fiir das buchlige Mannlein beten 
solle. . . ” [Buddenbrooks 444f.]. 

In answer to Tony’s question she goes on to say that Hanno probably 
did pray silently for him that evening. Hans Castorp, too, knows the 
poem and sees the problematical inconsistency in the hobgoblin’s charac- 
ter; he compares him to the spirit “Holger” of the seances: 


Vielleicht lag eine Gemiitsverfassung vor, ahnlich der des 
buckligen Miannleins im Liede, seiner kummervollen und fiir- 
bittebediirftigen Bosheit.*° 
Who is this being with the perverse susceptibility to evil, yet with the 
need and desire for intercession through a mediator, other than a symbol 
of mankind? ** Hanno had unconsciously taken the sins of all humanity 

209EdDF 191. One is uncertain whether “erinnerungsweise” means that the 


verses were quoted from memory or as a remembrance. 

80 Thomas Mann, Der Zauberberg, Sonderausgabe (one volume) (Wien: Ber- 
mann-Fischer Verlag, 1937), p.877 f. 

81In “Okkulte Erlebnisse”, Bemiihungen, p. 193 ff., Mann speaks of Holger’s 
prototype, the medium’s “Minna”, in terms strongly reminiscent of das bucklige 
Mananlein: “verstecktes und lichtscheu-undenkliches Wesen aus Traum und Materie”, 
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to heart; but his overwrought little mind was unequal to the subcons- 
cious burden he assumed: he was crushed, and his intercession was in 
vain. Echo, in his final prayer, intercedes for all the world, — “Ja, fiir 
uns alle”, says Adrian Leverkiihn pensively [DF 717]. Though Echo too 
was “taken from us”, the serene and innocent confidence of his prayer 
for himself and all humanity is a transfiguration into a mediation that 
partakes of the human and yet transcends it. 


Even after a World War in which the propensity for evil of man- 
kind had been vented and amply displayed, Thomas Mann’s humanism 
could still echo Hanno’s “Er tut es nicht aus Schlechtigkeit, nicht aus 
Schlechtigkeit . . . Wenn man betet, so braucht er das alles nicht mehr 
zu tun.” Only with these overtones in mind can the Echo-episode and 
the silent prayer of the author for friend and fatherland at the end gain 
full significance. Just before Echo’s death, Leverkiihn pointedly takes 
leave of Zeitblom (though he is thinking of Echo’s deliverance) by quot- 
ing in English Prospero’s words to Ariel in The Tempest: “— Then to 
the elements. Be free, and fare thou well!” [DF 727]. Echo, we must 
not forget, had been described as “elfin” repeatedly and had been privi- 
leged to hear Leverkiihn’s composition of the songs of Ariel. His last 
prayer — for his own salvation by praying for all humanity — is a para- 
phrase of the final lines of the Epilogue to The Tempest spoken by 
Prospero, in which he asks for applause from the audience and for their 
prayers. Since Echo’s final prayer has not previously been quoted here, 
it may be well to place the two side by side: 


(VI — Echo:) (Prospero: ) 
“Merkt swer fiir den andern bitt? And my ending is despair, 
Sich selber léset er damit. Unless I be relieved by prayer, 


Echo bitt’ fiir die ganze Welt, Which pierces so that it assaults 
DaB Got auch ihn in Armen halt. Mercy itself and frees all faults. 
Amen.” As you from crimes would par- 
don’d be. 
Let your indulgence set me free. 


Mann, the modern magician, does not ask applause or prayers for 
himself. He does feel that Echo’s intercession, and his own prayers and 
concern for life’s problem child, the human hobgoblin, may serve to in- 
clude himself among all humanity in some measure of grace. 


p. 224; “ein kleines Scheusal von hinter der Welt”, [bid.: “ein humoristisches Scheu- 
silchen”, p. 225. He speaks of the “scheu-kecker, fliichtiger, versteckter und vexa- 
torischer Charakter dieser Irrwische, . . . ein Charakter, zu unbedeutend, um bésar- 
tig zu sein, vielmehr gefallig, aber beschamt und schwach’”, p. 227. But he reminds 
the reader that the source of these phenomena is the same as that of Man, — the 
mixture of nature and supernatural spirit: “Hier ist Natur im Spiel, und das ist 
ein unreines, skurriles, boshaftes und damonisch-zweideutiges Element, gegen welches 
der Mensch - - - sich vornehm zu verhalten liebt, indem er seine spezifische Wiirde 
darin sucht, zu vergessen, daB er ein Kind der Natur so wie ein Sohn des Geistes 
bleibt”, p. 197. 
32 DF 714f. Cf. DF 701 f., 710 et passim. 
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DIE ALTERSSONETTE WILHELM VON HUMBOLDTS: 
BEKENNTNIS UND VERMACHTNIS 


Fetix M. WassERMANN 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Die Alterssonette Wilhelm von Humboldts haben nicht die Beachtung 
efunden, die sie als ein wichtiges Denkmal der Goethezeit verdienen. 
Als die 1183 Sonette, die Tag fiir Tag seine letzten Jahre begleiten, in 
seinem Nachla8 zum Vorschein kamen, war es eine Uberraschung fiir die 
eigenen Angehorigen. 
»Wie Stimme aus dem Grabe wird erschallen 
bald diese leicht geschlungne Liederkette . . . 
verborgen den vor mir Entschlafnen allen.“ (427) 
Obwohl Humboldt sich der Grenzen seiner dichterischen Begabung selbst 
befubt blieb (477, 1050), enthalten viele Sonette groBe Einzelschén- 
heiten und einen Reichtum von Gedanken und Bildern, wie wir es bei 
dem groBen Humanisten, Denker und Staatsmann erwarten diirfen. In 
der Tiefe und Weite ihres Blicks, mit dem Nebeneinander vollendeter 
Form und fragmentarischer Formlosigkeit, sind sie ein typisches Alters- 
werk aus dem ,,Winterabendsonnenuntergang“ (378) des Lebens. 

Sie sind das Tage- und Bekenntnisbuch eines umfassenden und reifen 
Geistes. Ein Gegenstiick zu seinen Briefen und zu seiner Selbstdarstel- 
lung, zeigen sie 

»Gefiihl, Erinnerung, Gedanken, Traum, 
was immer nur der Stunde Zufall spendet,“ (304) 
hinter der beherrschten und scheinbar kalten AuBenseite des preuBischen 
Edelmanns. Noch aus den letzten Monaten seines Lebens haben wir den 
Protest gegen eine oberflachliche Bemerkung von Go6rres (1088): 
Hell wie Dezembersonne sie mich nannten, 
weil sie in mir nicht an Gefiihle glaubten;” 
und dann kommt die bezeichnende Stelle von den ,,Gluten, die verstohlen 
brannten, gedampft vom Willen.“ 

Die Meisterung des Lebens durch Reife, Resignation und innere 
Unerschiitterlichkeit durchdringt diese ganze Sonettdichtung. _,,Frih 
durch strenge Willensiibung von Gliick und Ungliick unabhingig ge- 
worden“, heiBt es in der Selbstdarstellung von 1816 (GW XV 453); 
und das stoisch-preuBische, durch das hugenottische Blutserbe von Mut- 
terseite bestarkte Ideal: ,,I[ch wiinsche nichts, als was von selbst ich 
habe“ (847) und ,,An niemand Forderung als an sich zu stellen“ (990), 
klingt immer wieder an: eine Lebensgestaltung (209) 

aus Wonn’ und Schmerz, Gelingen und Beschwerde, 
dem Aufern nichts, dem Innern alles geben.“ 
Gliick ist nicht Ziel des Lebens (615); noch unter seinen letzten Be- 
kenntnissen lesen wir: ,,Schmerz zu tieferem Dasein fiihret“‘ (1144). Der- 
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selbe Humboldt, der sich wenige Jahre zuvor so gleichmiitig mit der 
Entlassung aus seiner so erfolgreichen politischen Stellung abgefunden 
hatte, spricht die stolzen Worte einer von Erfolgen unabhangigen 
GréBe (1790): 

»Und was gelang mir miihvoll zu erreichen? .. . 

wo sind die Halme, die mir reifend bleichen? . . . 

Dein Lohn ist hin, er lag in Deinem Mihen 

und Deinen einsam oft durchwachten Nachten; 

in keiner Zeit wird Dir ein andrer blihen.“ 

»Die Klarheit vor mir selbst bleibt mir das dringendste Motiv zur 
unausgesetzten Arbeit,“ schreibt Humboldt in einem seiner letzten Briefe 
an Goethe (6. 1. 1832); dasselbe Bekenntnis lesen wir in den Sonetten 
(1176): 

An einem hab ich immer fest gehangen ... , 
von ihrem Schein die Dinge zu entkleiden, 
zu ihrer nackten Wahrheit zu gelangen;“ 
und ebenso bezeichnend fahrt er fort: 
Ich mehr das Sein als das Beginnen ehrte.“ 
Dieser unbestechliche Sinn fiir Wahrheit und Klarheit ist sein Schutz vor 
dem Sichverlieren in romantischen Traumen. Gerade weil er im letzten 
seiner selbst sicher ist, kann er sich dem Spiel der Gefiihle iiberlassen, 
kann er ,,Romantiker“ sein, ohne aufzuhéren, im Wesen ein ,,Klassiker“ 
zu bleiben. Es ist der Sieg von Geistesklarheit und Willen iiber das 
Wirrsal des Lebens (294). Wie Goethe sieht er mit seinem noch im 18. 
Jahrhundert wurzelnden Denken besorgt auf die Rastlosigkeit des moder- 
nen Menschen (300): 
Wer Welt Betrieb ist, niemals stehn zu bleiben, 
man darf nicht riickwarts, soll nur vorwarts schauen,.. . 
des Geistes Art dagegen ist Verweilen.“ 

Wie bei den groBen Zeitgenossen finden wir in den Sonetten das 
Ringen von Schicksalsmacht und Menschengréfe, mit Betonung bald 
der Resignation, bald der Bezwingung des Lebens durch die Tat. (967) 

»Der Wille kann aus sich die Tat erzeugen .. . 
und zwar das Schicksal brechen nicht, doch beugen.“ 
Aber oft erscheint ihm das Schicksal als Meister (186): 
90... geht durch der Menschen eitle Kreise 
das Schicksal, kommend aus geheimer Ferne. 
So Linien, in lockrem Sand gezogen, 
anrollend spiilen fort des Meeres Wogen.“ 
Diese allumfassende Macht erscheint in dem herrlichen kosmischen Bild 
des Weltenrads (814): 
»Denn alles, was da lebet und empfindet, 
ist an das groBe Weltenrad gebunden . . . 
Nach seinem Schmerz, nach seinem Gliick nicht fraget, 
es tragt und wirkt, und in dem All verschwindet.“ 
Eine Haltung, die man Amor Fati nennen mag, reicht von den ersten bis 


zu den letzten Sonetten: 
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»lch kenne mein Geschick und wills umarmen.“ (3) 
Es ist der Freund des alten Goethe, der ,,still ergeben in den ewgen 
Willen“ (1144), zu uns spricht (479): 
»Wie die Gestirne gehn am Himmelsbogen, 
wie rauschen auf und ab des Meeres Wogen, 
so mu8 der Mensch in seinem Schicksal reifen;“‘ 
oder, wie es an anderer Stelle hei®t (249): 
sein Los ist in sein Schicksal eingeschrieben.“ 

Es gibt zwei Wege zum Sieg iiber das Leben. Humboldt ist sie 
beide gegangen, und beide spiegeln sich in den Sonetten: die Pflichter- 
fillung im 6ffentlichen Dienst, ihm durch seine Abkunft naheliegend, 
und die Versenkung in das Ich und das All. Im buchstablichen wie im 
bildlichen Sinn gehért der Verfasser dieser Sonette sowohl nach Weimar 
wie nach Potsdam. ,,Die Innerlichkeit hat mich nie gehindert an allem 
AuBerlichen teilzunehmen, wie die Umstiande es forderten,“ schreibt er 
an die Gattin (12. 12. 1826), wie er spater im Sonett sagt (514): 

Ich tauchte gern mich in die Weltgeschafte, 
versuchte wagend, wie mein Los mir fiele.“ 
Es ist das preuBische Ideal der inneren Askese: die Pflicht als Weg zum 
inneren Frieden (765, 1067) und als irdisches Gegenstiick zur Ordnung 
des Weltalls (466, 1084). Humboldt ist zuhause bei denen, ,,die mit 
Begier die Wirklichkeit umranken,‘ wie bei denen, ,,die still Gedanken 
reihen an Gedanken“ (630). Die wahre Liebe des einsamen Denkers 
von Tegel gehért natiirlich dem Inneren Reich, von dem es heiBt (284): 
Und wenn der Geist dem K6rper erst entschwebet, 
hinaus in unbekannte Spharen schreitet, 
es unzertrennlich ihn getreu begleitet, 
ihm Licht anziindend, das nie Nacht umgrauet.“ 
Die Sonette sind das Zeugnis selbstgewahlter wie schicksalsgegebener 
Einsamkeit am Ende eines an auBeren Erfolgen reichen Lebens (1025): 
Jung hab ich der Gesellschaft HaB geschworen, 
viel Jahre wider Willen drin verloren, 
doch jetzt auf ewig griindlich sie besieget.“ 
Eine herbe Verschlossenheit auch gegeniiber den Niachsten ist ein We- 
senszug Humboldts; manche der Sonette lassen an C. D. Friedrichs Ménch 
am Meer denken, eine Schépfung verwandter nordischer Herbheit: 
»Wenn auch, daB Mensch mit Menschen sich vereine, 
muB jeder seinen Pfad erst einsam gehen, 
und lernen erst sich selber zu verstehen, 
eh, was er sei, dem anderen erscheine.“ (959) 
Nicht mehr beriihrt von ,,der Dinge Wechsel in der Zeiten Linge“ 
(945), ist er in Frieden mit sich selbst und dem Schicksal (908): 
Des Menschen Schicksal hat sein Recht geiibet . . . 
des Schiffes Segel ist schon aufgezogen, 
das mich zur Kiiste gegeniiber traget.“ 
Die Erinnerung an die Benediktiner auf dem Montserrat gibt ihm das 
Vorbild kontemplativer Weltiiberwindung (496): 
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,»Die Dumpfheit sie des Nebeltals verlieBen, 
verlangend nach des Bergeshauches Wehen.“ 
Seiner eigenen Art entspricht das kldsterliche Ideal der schweigenden 
Versenkung (198), 
wo nie den Lippen durft’ ein Wort entflichen, . . . 
doch tiefes Denken, reifer Sinn gediehen.“ 
Der Weg aus der Welt des Scheins in die Welt des Seins gibt dem 
Sprachforscher und Philosophen Gelegenheit mit dem Doppelsinn des 
Wortes Schein zu spielen (930): 
dann sie (die Seele) im Scheine nur der Dinge lebet, 
und ist von jedem Scheine doch befreiet, 
weil ihr Schein aus der tiefsten Wahrheit stammet.“ 

Klassische und romantische Motive sind in den Sonetten wie bei 
ihrem Verfasser oft untrennbar verbunden. ,,Klassisch‘“* und ,,romantisch“ 
sind Haltungen seines Geistes uns Stimmungen seiner Seele. Die Sonette 
lassen uns sehen, daB er Tage hat der Gelassenheit und der Unruhe, des 
Zweifels und der Gewiheit, der Hoffnung und der Riickschau; aber 
seine Worte sind, wie es seiner Art entspricht, immer gedimpft und 
beherrscht. 

Das romantische Gefiihl fiir das Endlose und Weite, fiir Traum und 
Sehnsucht, findet seinen tiefsten Ausdruck in einem Sonett aus seinem 
letzten Winter (1094): 

»,Wenn sich im Lenz der Baume Knospen dehnen, 
und Blatter zu entfalten sich bereiten, 
ergreift die Brust ein sii8 hinschmelzend Sehnen, 
und innrer Drang und duBre Enge streiten. 
Doch, kann das dumpfe ahnungvolle Wahnen 
zu lichter Klarheit sich hervorarbeiten, 
ists, wie wenn Zug von weibbeschwingten Schwanen 
man siehet breiten Strom hinuntergleiten. 
Denn aus des tiefsten Busens gliihndem Schwellen, 
wie aus des Himmels reinen Silberquellen, 
dann die Gefiihle reiner Liebe flieBen; 
und wenn auch Schnee sich um die Schlafe leget, 
dieselbe Sehnsucht doch geheim sich reget 
mit jedem Jahr, wenn neu die Blumen sprieBen.“ 
Aber er kennt auch die Gefahr des Romantikers sich an die Fille seiner 
Gedanken und Gefiihle zu verlieren (35, 694), und der Sieg des diszi- 
plinierten Willens iiber ihre Hemmungslosigkeit gibt Humboldt das 
machtvolle Gleichnis von Sonne und Wind ein (829): 
»Oft wenn in triiben, diisterschweren Tagen 
die Winde gellend durch den Luftraum pfeifen 
und drohend Baum’ und Dacher wild ergreifen, 
sie fern hinweg die finstren Wolken jagen. 
Die Sonne kehrt im goldnen Strahlenwagen, 
der Blick kann frei im blauen Ather schweifen, 
den Saum des Tales Nebel kaum bestreifen, 
und klar des Schneegebirges Haupter ragen.“ 
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Den Freund Goethes hoéren wir in den Worten (474): 
Die Schénheit nur entspringt der Formenstrenge, 
die Wahrheit aus der tiefen Spharen Enge, 
und Freiheit fessellos nie frommt auf Erden.“ 
Voll goetheschen Geistes ist auch ein in seinem Todesjahr entstandenes 
Sonett, das, obwohl wenig bekannt, einen Ehrenplatz unter der Ge- 
dankenlyrik des Klassischen Zeitalters verdient: 
»Das Meer nicht immer bleibt in gleichem Stande, 
doch kann gegebnes MaB nicht iiberschweifen. 
Scheint noch so stark die Welle auszugreifen, 
sie kehrt zuriick vor nichts im ebnen Sande. 
So halten auch uns unsichtbare Bande, 
des Schicksals Wechsel und der Kriafte Reifen. 
Nur wenig tibers MaB hiniiberstreifen 
kann man, der Becher fiillt sich nur zum Rande. 
Denn in der Gétter unbesiegbarn Handen 
das Richtscheit ruhet und des Wagens Schale; 
und was bestimmt wird hoch im Géottersaale, 
muB hier der Mensch, woll’ er auch nicht, vollenden. 
Mag in den Styx ihn gleich die Mutter tauchen, 
die groBe Seele muB Achill verhauchen.“ (194) 

Im Gegensatz zu dem Bruder Alexander, bei dem sich ,,die Gedanken, 
wie Sterne, in gemeBner Bahn bewegen,“ (717), verraten die Sonette 
trotz aller Gelassenheit mit ihrer taglich wiederkehrenden Diskussion, 
wie schwer es ihrem Verfasser wird den wirklichen Seelenfrieden zu 
finden: 

Den stillen Kahn, der mich hierher getragen, 
zur Riickkehr niemals wieder ich besteige; 
gesieget hab ich, doch vom Sieg ich schweige.“ (954) 
Gerade die Form des Sonetts mit seiner Verbindung klassischer Zucht 
und Form mit romantischer Gefiihlskraft und Gedankenweite muBte ihm 
besonders angemessen erscheinen, um seinem nie ruhenden Nachgriibeln 
iiber die Antinomien des Daseins Ausdruck zu verleihen: Leben und 
Tod, Wissen und Wollen, Pflicht und Freiheit, Traum und Tat, Ich und 
All, Idee und Wirklichkeit. Bei aller Verwurzelung in der Aufklarung 
teilt er mit Goethe das Wissen um das Unerforschliche (888): 
Wie tief der Mensch auch forscht, in sich gekehret, 
ein tief Geheimnis durch die Schépfung gehet.“ 

Klassische und romantische Haltung sind verschlungen in dem Thema 
von Begrenzung und Unendlichkeit in Raum und Zeit. Einmal heift es, 
an AuBerungen Goethes erinnernd, 

Die Gegenwart allein im Angesichte . . . 
sollen am Webestuhl der Zeit wir weben.“ (687) 
Aber dann erscheint die Zeit wieder unter dem Bild des Stroms: (407) 
Was ist der Strom, der keinen Ursprung kennet? . . . 
Die Zeit ist es, die alle Dinge trennet 
und doch in weitem Bett zusammenschlieBet;“ 
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oder in dem gewaltigen Bild des Ozeans, in dem das Vergingliche und 
das Unvergiangliche des Lebens sich verbinden (685): 
»Kein Flu8 zur Quelle seine Fluten wendet, 
der Tag, der einmal sich ins Meer gesenket 
zum vorgen Morgen nicht den Pfad mehr lenket . . . 
In welches Meer zusammen nun geflossen 
ist, was erstrebet wurde und genossen? 
Im Ozean der Zeit ist es begriffen, 
den finstrer Wolkennebel Nacht verhiillet, 
von dem wir Kiistenspannen nur umschiffen.“ 
Alles Dasein ist Polaritat, der Mensch ein Wanderer zwischen beiden 
Welten (482). 
,,Was immer auch vom Menschen sprieBt und bliihet, 
zwei Richtungen zugleich entgegenstrebet,, 
wie sich der Zweig frei in die Luft erhebet, 
die Wurzel an die Nacht des Bodens ziehet.“ (841) 
Das Bild der Sterne iiber dem Feld versinnbildlicht diese Doppelnatur 
(16): 
»,Wenn iiberm Ahrenfeld die Sterne prangen, 
so Himmelspracht sich gieBt auf Fruchtgebaren“, 
und die Sehnsucht nach Uberwindung dieses Zwiespalts: 
,nicht zwischen Erd’ und Himmel trennend wahlen, 
des Himmels Glanz der Erde Nacht vermahlen.“ 
In der Natur ist das Sichdurchdringen von Tag und Nacht in der 
Dammerung ein Hinweis auf die Polaritat'von Leben und Tod (150): 
90 auseinander Licht und Dunkel fliegen, 
doch . . . keines kann das andere besiegen. 
Aus Tag und Nacht webt sich das Erdenleben, 
und Tod und Leben auch in eins sich schlinget.“ 
Der Abend, wie der Tod, ist zugleich Ende und Anfang, ,,neuen Tags 
Zuwinken“ wie ,,des vorigen Erbleichen.“ (661) So zeigen auch Wol- 
ken und Sterne die zwei Seiten unseres Wesens, Stetigkeit und Wechsel, 
Sein und Werden (247): 
er Mensch muB beide sie in sich vereinen, 
der Sterne streng Gesetz, der Wolken Wiihlen; 
er mu® den Stoff der irdschen Dinge fiihlen, 
die, ewig kreisend, ewig sich verwirren, 
und von des Daseins Bahn nicht abzuirren, 
muB ihm der Ewigkeiten Sonne scheinen.“ 

Die letzte Erhoéhung des Daseins bringt die Betrachtung des nacht- 
lichen Sternenhimmels, und viele Sonette k6nnte man mit dem bei den 
Romantikern beliebten Schlagwort Nachtgedanken nennen, ohne aber 
zu vergessen, da8 auch fiir das klassische Denken die Sterne Sinnbild 
kosmischer GesetzmaBigkeit sind. Bei Humboldt finden wir beides. 

,,Wenn sich der Abendsonne Strahlen neigen, 

in Nacht sich schwarz vertieft des Himmels Bliue, 
und senkt den Geist tief in Beschauungsweihe, 

dann Leidenschaft und Sinnestéuschung schweigen.“ 





id 
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Der Kosmos, wo ,,der Schépfung goldne Eimer emsig ziehen“ (590), 
ist Ordnung und Fille zugleich (435). “Geweihter mitternachtger 
Friede im Augenlicht der Sterne“ (901) tiberwindet in der Einheit von 
Ich und All die Enge des Tages (461). In immer neuen Bildern er- 
scheint die Majestat des Firmaments. Die letzten zwélf Sonette des 
Jahres 1833 (720-731) gelten den Bildern des Tierkreises, ,,wo Lichtglanz 
einer Welt von Welten flieBet“. Die Sterne kommen auch selbst zur 
Sprache (682): 

», +. und ewig k6nnt mit uns auch ihr bestehen, 

da Geist und Licht in eins zusammenflieBen;“ 
sie sind ja die Verkérperung ewiger Stetigkeit (816): 

»Die Sterne nur stehn fest am Himmelsbogen, 

sonst sich mit allem Flucht und Wandel gatten.“ 
Sie sind Briicke der Sehnsucht zu den Abgeschiedenen (137): 

»Denn auch in jenen maflos fernen Zonen, 

wo Myriaden Welten strahlend brennen, 

wir fern und naher uns Verwandte kennen.“ 


Zugleich sind sie Trost und Mahnung zur Ergebung in ein héheres Ge- 
setz: ,,An unsrem Anblick Dich im Dulden letze.“ (go9) In den Ster- 
nensonetten steckt viel von Humboldts religidser Haltung; die Sterne 
sind die Blumen des Himmels und die Traume der Gottheit, wie es in 
einem herrlichen Gleichnis hei®t (1156): 
Man kann die Blumen sie des Athers nennen,.. . 

und miissen wir sie je fiir Schein erkennen, 

so kann ein Gott nur solche Traume traumen, 

aus seiner Phantasie endloser Fiille 

hat er sie hingestellt in Weltraums Stille.“ 

Humboldts ,,Nachtgedanken“ umfassen natiirlich die Motive Traum 
und Tod. Wir finden manchen Anklang an romantische Traumphilo- 
sophie (57): 

,sWas in dem Innersten der Menschen lebet, . . . 
findet im Traum, unsichtbar, sichtbar Zeichen. 
Der Geist ruht dann auf seiner eignen Tiefe.“ 

Die Beschaftigung mit dem Tod liegt nahe in diesen Bekenntnissen 

aus dem Herbst des Lebens (287): 

Der Herbstwind kalt durch Berg’ und Fluren pfeifet ... , 

mit jedem Jahr ins Leben tiefer greifet die Zeit.“ 
Der Tod ist fiir den Denker Humboldt ein allgemeines Phinomen Ge- 
genstiick und Erginzung zum Leben, fiir den Menschen Humboldt ist 
er seit dem Hingang der Gattin ein persénliches Schicksal: ihr Tod als 
Zerstérer der Lebensgemeinschaft, sein eigener vorausgeahnter als Weg 
zur Wiedervereinigung und zu héherem Dasein (843): 

Mit Sehnsucht wiinscht man sich zum SchoB der Erde, 

daB Staub zu Staub und Geist zu Geiste werde.“ 
Aber Humboldts Wesen liegt der klassische Stil ruhiger Bereitschaft 
zum Tod naher (104): 
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»lch werd ihn sehen frei und unverhiillet, 
den in der Ewigkeiten ewgem Rollen 
stets gleichen und doch ewig wechselvollen, 
der Leben schlieBt, und aus dem Leben quillet.“ 
In einer Welt, ,,;wo Sein und Nichtsein wechselweis sich dranget“ (440), 
bedingen sich Tod und Leben gegenseitig (226): 
er Lebenslaut soll euch in Luft verhallen, 
daB andere das Lcht, die Nacht euch freue. 
So flutet auf und ab des Daseins Welle.“ 
Der Tod ist eine Seite des Lebens (768): ,,Das Tote ist nur unverstanden 
Leben“. ,,Der Tag, der Menschendasein endet und erneuet“ (1091), 
bringt die letzte Reife (478) und die Uberwindung der Antinomien des 
Erdendaseins (102): 
in des ErdenschoBes Grabesschatten 
sich Himmelslicht und Erdendunkel gatten.“ 
Fiir seine neuheidnische Haltung gibt es keine Glaubensgewifheit: ,,Kein 
Forschen iiber Lebens Grenze dringet“ (877) wohl aber Hoffnung, mit 
Anklangen an antike Philosophie: 
»,Wie Heimat es vielleicht uns einst durchdringet, 
da, wenn wir von der Erde dort genesen, 
uns ist, als waren langst wir da gewesen.“ (640) 
Es lohnt sich, diese Sonette zusammen mit dem Bericht des Bruders 
iiber Humboldts Tod zu lesen, einer der groBen Sterbeszenen der Welt- 
literatur. 

Carolinens Hinscheiden war das tiefste und schmerzlichste Erlebnis 
seiner spateren Jahre; immer wieder kehrt das Motiv von Trennung und 
Wiedersehen, je nach der als Hoffnung oder Zweifel (877): 

50 war’ umsonst des Wiedersehns Verlangen? 
Wie Harfenlispeln nach und nach verklinget, 
wie schwach und schwacher stets die Saite schwinget, 
so war’ einst ohne Spur sie hingegangen? “ 

Und bei der fiinften Wiederkehr ihres Todestags fragt er: 

»,Wird aus dem Tod ins Leben Dammrung grauen? 
Wird riickwarts sich der Blick erkennend finden, 
wenn ihn die Trinen der VerlaBnen laden?“ (816). 

Aus dieser Sehnsucht wachst das Erinnerungsbild an sie, und viele 

herrliche Vergleiche sprechen davon, was sie ihm war und ist (936): 
in einem Punkt vereinte sich mein Leben,.. . 
um einen teuren Namen so sich schlinget 
der Dank, der gliihend meiner Brust entsteiget; 
zu einer Unsichtbaren hin sich neiget 
mein Herz, nach einer meine Sehnsucht ringet, 
und Gotterseligkeit mich still durchdringet, 
wenn ihr Bild spricht, und alles Andre schweiget.“ 
Der Reiz des Frihlings und die Glorie des Sternenhimmels sind in ihr 


vereint (651): 
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»»Wenn man ein anmutsreiches Tal sich denket, 
mit tausend duftgen Blumen angefiillet, . . . 
wenn man den Blick zum nachtgen Himmel lenket, 
wo strahlend Licht aus tausend Sternen glimmet, 
und Licht und Nacht der Seele Sehnsucht stillet: 
kann man in beiden Bildern sie erkennen.“ 


»Wie Sommernacht von Sternen rings umglanzet“ (420) und wie eine 
stille tiefe Wasserfliche (137), 


»daB sich der Strahl der ewgen Urlichtquellen, 
der Sonne hell, der Sterne still drin breche“, 


steht sie fiir das Ideal klassischen Menschentums. ,,Nie schwankten Dei- 
ner schénen Seele Schalen“ (616), heiBt es von ihr ein anderes Mal. 
Diese Durchdringung von Ideal und Wirklichkeit ist Humboldts Ge- 
genstiick zu Goethes Ewig Weiblichem. Die Weltliteratur enthilt 
manche vergeistigte Liebesdichtung; aber die Erhéhung seiner Gattin 
und Ehe zum zeitlosen Ideal in den Sonetten des grofen alten Manns 
von Tegel darf einen besonderen Platz beanspruchen. 


Die Sonette spiegeln auch manche anderen Lebensbeziehungen Hum- 
boldts, zuweilen in der Verbindung von Erlebnis, Traum und Symbol 
schwer zu fassen, wie die zahlreichen Stella-, Fatme- und Hulda-Sonette. 
Wir haben Sonette auf die Téchter Caroline (880), Adelheid (503), und 
Gabriele (879), und auf den so verschiedenen, doch gleich groBen Bruder 
(1043). Ein auf Stein gedeutetes Sonett schildert eindrucksvoll den Typ 
des herben ,,preuBischen“ Pflichtmenschen (455). Auch Humboldts 
fruchtbarstes Erlebnis, die Freundschaft mit Goethe und Schiller, den 
»beiden strahlverwandten Zwillingsternen“, klingt an. 


Die groBte dichterische Vollendung bieten die Naturbilder, deren 
manche an den grofen, Humboldt nicht ganz unbekannten Zeitgenossen 
C. D. Friedrich erinnern (906): 


»Von kleinem Hiigel man zu gr6éBren steiget, 
um frei in weite Ferne auszublicken, 

doch héhren Berges langgedehnter Riicken 
sich, weite Aussicht hemmend, immer zeiget. 
Und jede Stufe neue Sehnsucht zeuget, 

man traumt von nie geahndetem Entziicken; 
da plotzlich Gipfel ihre Schatten schicken, 
wo jeder Laut lebendgen Wesens schweiget. 
Die bleiben dann vom Wandrer unerstiegen, 
er sieht, er muB ein Ziel dem Suchen stecken, 
und auf den letzterreichten Hohn verweilen. 
So auch des Lebens Stufenalter eilen; 

erst wichst das Licht, dann sieht man Nacht sich strecken, 
und zweifelt, ob sie Funken iiberfliegen. 


Von ahnlicher Kraft ist das Sonett auf die von der Mittagssonne beschie- 
nene Felsenschlucht (412): 
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»Der Bach dann freudig voller sich ergieBet, 
und wie mit tausend Sternen iibersadet 
aus jedem Tropfen eine Sonne spriihet.“ 
Symphonie von Klang und Farbe schildert den Tagesanbruch (835): 
»Es glinzt ein Strahlenmeer von Farbenblicken, 
die flutend sich, wie Welle Welle, jagen“, 
und den Sonnenuntergang (75), ,wenn Glanz auf Glanz am Abendhim- 


mel gliihet“. 

Die Sonette erzahlen von der Schénheit des Weizenfelds (269), von 
»der Wipfel Rauschen in des Waldes Tiefe“ (912), vom Nebel auf den 
Berghangen (1058), und von den getiirmten Wolken am Himmel (819). 
Neben der Kulturlandschaft Deutschlands und Italiens begegnet die un- 
endliche Ode des Ozeans (851) und die Wildheit der vom Menschen 
unberiihrten Natur, wie in den Sonetten auf die amerikanischen Stréme 
(978-80): 

»Zum Meer des Mississippi Wasser flogen, 
als nie noch hatte Menschenwort geklungen“; 
und dann hei®t es mit dem bei Humboldt wie seiner Zeit natiirlichen 
Ubergang von der Naturschilderung zur philosophischen Betrachtung: 
»Die Grenzen waren noch nicht abgewogen, . . . 
wie die Natur vom Geiste soll durchdrungen 
MaB setzen ihrem eigenmachtgen Wesen .. . 
Erst mit der Menschen in der Welt Erscheinen 
die ewge Scheidewand sich dauernd setzte.“ 
Natur, ,,die man die Mutter aller Dinge nennet (149), ist ein 


Hauptthema der Zeit als Grundlage, Gegenkraft oder Erginzung zu dem 
humanistischen Ideal der Kultur. Wohl spricht sie aus der Schénheit 
der Landschaft, aber sie ist auch schicksalahnlich die unpersénliche Ge- 
walt, die 
,Menschennot und Menschenwert nicht achtet, 
zufrieden, wenn aus Kraften Krafte streben 
und durcheinander wimmeln Tod und Leben.“ 

Als Zerstérerin wie als Schépferin ist sie unbekiimmert um den 
Menschen (188): ,,daB je ein Auge nur die Wunder schauet, . . . wo- 
von reich die Erde bliihend schimmert, in stiller GrdBe die Natur nicht 


kiimmert“. 

Fiir jede seiner Stimmungen bietet sie ein Gleichnis, von der kos- 
mischen GroBartigkeit der Sterne und dem, wie es im Anklank an die 
Mystiker heift, ,,strémend Licht“ der Sonne (700) bis zu der Anmut 
der Wiesenblumen. Aber sie ist nicht nur Spiegel der Gefiihle, sondern 
auch Schliissel der Erkenntnis. Goethe konnte das Wort gesagt haben 
(937): 
», Dem Menschen gern sich die Natur entschleiert, 
der, weil er Wahrheit suchet, Wahrheit findet .. . 
Sie ihre eigne stille GroBe feiert, 
wenn sie Erkenntnis fest in ihm begriindet.“ 
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Oft ziehen die Statten der Erinnerung an das gemeinsame Leben 
mit Caroline an Humboldts geistigem Auge vorbei: Hochgebirge (1147) 
und Meer (1150); Spanien, Frankreich, Italien; Carolinens thiiringer Hei- 
mat (676) und das Tegeler SchloB (1091), die Bodenseelandschaft, wo, 
wie bei C. D. Friedrich, ,,Einklang durch die ganze Schépfung gehet“ 
(883); und dann vor allem Rom, Héhepunkt des Lebens fiir ihn wie 
fiir Goethe. 

»Durch Dich begeistert, hab ich Dich besungen“ (545), beginnt 
das Rom-Sonett, um dann in dem dreimal wiederholten Wort Sehnsucht 
die Erinnerung an Rom mit der an die gliicklichen Jahre mit Caroline 
zu verbinden. 

Im Sinn der Zeit verbinden die Sonette christliche und neuheidnische 
Tradition, frei von dogmatischer Bindung, aber auch von aufklarerischer 
Verachtung des religidsen Elements. Wieder miissen wir an Goethe den- 
ken, wenn wir dem Bild von der Gottheit als dem ungebrochenen Strahl 
und dem Menschen als dem farbigen Funken (971) begegnen, oder 
dem ginzlich unbekannten gewaltigen Sonett auf den Schdépfergott 
(963): 

»ooll ich Kronion Dich? Jehovah nennen? .. . 
. . » Unendlichkeit von Welten lieget 

in jener ungemeBnen Glutentiefe, 

und kreisend durch den Raum der Leere flieget, 
in der die Kraft der Schwere, unbesieget, 

den ehrnen Schlaf des Nichtseins ewig schliefe, 
wenn in das Leben nicht der Gott sie riefe.“ 

Das Erlebnis der Antike, verkérpert in rémischer Landschaft und 
Architektur und in hellenischer Sprache und Dichtung, kommt in dem 
ersten Sonett der langen Reihe gleichsam programmatisch zum Ausdruck. 
Es gilt dem durch Tischbeins Goethebild bekannt gewordenen Grabmal 
der Metella; und es beginnt mit Worten, die wie ein Sinnbild iiber dem 
Ganzen stehen: ,,Der Sonne Purpur in das Meer sich senket:“ Der ge- 
waltige Eindruck des heidnischen wie des christlichen (550) Roms ist 
fiir Humboldt im tiglichen Umgang unmittelbar erlebtes Symbol der 
Dauer wie der Verginglichkeit (174, 677). Die Erinnerung an den in 
Rom begrabenen Lieblingssohn bringt eine tragische Note, und es liegt 
nahe, da8 Humboldts Gedanken von der Cestiuspyramide zum Grab der 
Mutter des Knaben im Tegeler Park wandern (817). In der Heimat 
wird der Antikensaal im Tegeler SchloB, ein Gegenstiick zu Goethes 
Haus am Frauenplan, fiir ihn zum Heiligtum. ,,Stumm saB ich einst vor 
euch, und stumm verlassen nun werd’ ich euch“ (1013), sagt er im 
letzten Herbst seines Lebens vor diesen Werken. Im Gegensatz zu der 
Andacht, die er der ,,stillen Wiirde“ (246) dieser Gotterbilder gegeniiber 
empfindet, steht die einzige Stelle, an der die Sonette die Bibel erwahnen 
(329), ,,das Buch, an das so viele Vélker glauben“; und dann kommt der 
Grund der Erwahnung: ,,das gab sie mir und schrieb darein mir ihren 
teuren Namen.“ Zum schonsten, was je tiber ein Werk antiker Kunst 
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gesagt wurde, gehdrt das Sonett auf den Gallier und sein Weib, dessen 
AbguB eine Zierde der Tegeler Antikensammlung war (164): 

,Und da sie fiihlt das Leben scheidend fliehen, 

die stillen Ziige noch dich segnend preisen.“ 
Das Sonett auf die im Antikensaal tanzenden Enkelinnen (4) verrat wie 
so manche anderen neben der ,,Wiirde“ auch die ,,Anmut“ in Humbolts 
Charakter. 

Hinter seinem Bild der Antike steht die von ihm wie seinen klassi- 
schen Zeitgenossen gepriesene Religion der Schénheit (865). An den 
Griechen imponiert ihm die Verbindung von MaB und Schénheit (213) 
und die Durchdringung von Natur und Gottheit (1053): ,,In jedem 
Baume eine Dryas lebte.“ Die Einzigartigkeit der griechischen Sprache 
(50) muBte den groBen Sprachforscher, den Ubersetzer des Pindar und 
des Aischylos, beeindrucken. 

Wie fern man auch des Wissens Grenze riicket, .. . 
doch nichts das Tiefste so der Brust ergreifet, 
als Hellas sie erschiittert und entziicket.“ (786) 
Niemand hat der GréBe Homers eine feinere Huldigung dargebracht 
als eines von Humboldts Homer-Sonetten (1030): 
»90 wie das Tagsgestirn sich stets erneuet, 
was gottlich Du, von innrem Geist getrieben, 
dem Menschen tief hast ins Gemiit geschrieben, 
durch alle Nachwelt Licht und Warme leihet.“ 
Ein tiefes Gefiihl fiir die Sendung der Dichtung diirfen wir auch sonst 
bei Humboldt erwarten (607): 
»Wer Dichter alles mit Gestalt umkleidet, . . . 
daB in dem Einen stets das All sich findet, 
von andrem Umri8 immer nur umschlossen.“ 

Als ein Gegenstiick zu dem Homer-Sonett haben wir ein bald darauf 

entstandenes zum Preis Ossians (1105): 

attest Du ihn nicht, Scotia, besessen, 

war’ in der Zeiten Nacht Dein Ruhm vergessen; . . . 

der Taten Ernst glinzt erst im Saitenspiele.“ 
Dieses und ahnliche Sonette zeigen die Verbindung klassischer und ro- 
mantischer Ideale in der Wertschatzung deutscher und nordischer Art 
neben der Antike (107, 492, 499, 1097, u.a.) Auch in der sehr von 
Goethe abweichenden anti-napoleonischen Haltung kommt der preuBische 
Staatsmann und Freund der preuBischen Reformer zu Wort (586): 

Die Gottheit schmettert falsche GroBe nieder.“ 

Die Beschaftigung mit der Sprache, das Hauptgebiet von Humboldts 
wissenschaftlicher Tatigkeit, findet ihren Widerhall auch in den Sonetten. 
Die Sprache ist der Weg zum Verstandnis der Kulturen und Volker 
(992): 

»Der Volker Sprachen griibelnd zu vergleichen, 
heibt tief in ihres Geistes Wesen dringen, 
denn wie die Welt zu fassen sie erreichen, 
so sinnbegleitend ihre Téne klingen.“ 
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Sprache und Schrifttum (872) sind das Band, das das Erbe der Zeiten 
weitergibt (991): 

»lm SchoB der Zeit der Wahrheit Schitze liegen 

und sich des Munds der Sterblichen bedienen.“ 

Wie der alte Goethe verkérpert der Verfasser der Sonette das Ideal 
des kéniglichen Philosophen im Preis der Verbindung von Stirke und 
Giite (670), ,,;wie Glut und Licht im gleichen Strahl sich paaret“, und 
von Gerechtigkeit und Giite (928), wo das Beste des preuBischen Wesens 
wie der Deutschen Klassik zum Ausdruck kommt: 

»Doch gibt es auch Naturen, auserwahlet, 
wo die Gerechtigkeit so Wurzel schlaget, 
und Schuld und Unschuld so erhaben wiget, 
daB sie vertritt die Stelle aller Giite.“ 


Die Sonette sind das Vermiachtnis eines Mannes, der, wie er einmal sagt 
(438): ,auf dem Haupt den Stern hell traget“, der es vermochte, ,,an 
K6rpers Schein des Geistes Duft zu binden“ (1134) und ,,ins kalte Le- 
ben innre Glut zu tragen“ (919). Das wenige Monate nach Goethes 
Tod mit deutlicher Beziehung auf ihn geschaffene Sonett gilt ebensowohl 
fiir den Verfasser selbst (258): 


»»Wie aus dem Nichts hervor das GroBe steiget 

und auf, man weiB nicht woher, plotzlich flammet, . . . 
... selbst Bahn und Ziel sich wahlt und andren zeiget. 
Im Dunkel ware lingst die Welt versunken, 

wenn nicht, wie Sterne goldne Kreise ziehen, 

sie leuchteten der Menschheit finstren Wegen, 

noch nach Jahrtausenden ein milder Segen.“ 


Anmerkung 


Die Sonette Humboldts fordern zu dauerndem Vergleich mit seinen mehr als 
2000 Briefen auf, auch mit Stellen in seinen tibrigen Schriften. Fast fiir alle Sonette 
finden sich zahlreiche parallele Motive, wobei es erstaunlich ist, wie gefestigt und 
gereift seine Weltanschauung schon friihzeitig ist. Eine auch nur auszugsweise An- 
fiihrung der Parallelen wiirde den Rahmen eines Aufsatzes sprengen. Eine Gesamt- 
oder wenigstens Teilausgabe der Sonette mit allen Parallelstellen sowohl bei Hur- 
boldt selbst wie in der zeitgendssischen Literatur ware eine lohnende Aufgabe. Fiir 
eine Einfiihrung in die Gedankenwelt Humboldts als Mutterboden der Sonette ist 
die zweibandige Auswahlausgabe von Th. Kappstein recht brauchbar, deren einer 
Band (,,Wilhelm von Humboldt im Verkehr mit seinen Freunden“, Berlin, o. J.) 
eine Auswahl der Briefe enthalt, wahrend der andere als Abschlu8 der Auswahl 
aus den Schriften auch 28 Sonette abdruckt. 

Eine Gesamtausgabe der Briefe Humboldts ware eine wichtige Aufgabe fiir 
die Zukunft. Die gegenwartig bestehenden Briefveréffentlichungen sind in jedem 
Literaturverzeichnis. Am wichtigsten fiir die Sonette sind die Briefe an Caroline 
und an Charlotte Diede, an Goethe und an C. von Wolzogen, und im allgemeinen 
alle Briefe aus der letzten Periode seit dem Ausscheiden aus dem Staatsdienst 1819. 

Die Humboldtliteratur hat fast ohne Ausnahme den Sonetten nicht die Beachtung 
geschenkt, die ihnen als Dichtungen und ais Spiegel Humboldtschen Denkens zu- 
kommt. Auch das kleine Buch Leitzmanns des Herausgebers der Sonette in Band 
IX der Akademieausgabe, iiber die Sonette laéBt viele Seiten auBer acht. Aber 
durch die Herausarbeitung von Humboldts Persénlichkeit und Entwicklung und 
durch das umfangliche Zitieren der Briefe und der persénlichen und weltanschau- 
lichen AuBerungen Humboldts ist diese Literatur ein unersetzbares Mittel zum Ver- 
stindnis der Sonette. Die dafiir wichtigsten Werke sind: 
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G. Schlesier, Erinnerungen an W. v. Humboldt, Stuttgart, 1854. 
R. Haym, W. v. Humboldt, Berlin 1856. 

B. Gebhardt, W. v. Humboldt als Staatsmann, Stuttgart, 1896/99. 
E. Spranger, W. von Humboldt u.d. Humanitatsidee, Berlin, 1909. 
A. Leitzmann, W. v. Humboldts Sonettdichtung, Bonn 1912. 

A. Leitzmann, W. v. Humboldt, Halle, 1919. 

S. A. Kaehler, W. v. Humboldt u. D. Staat, Miinchen-Berlin, 1927 


K. Simon, W. v. Humboldts Verbiiltnis z. bildenden Kunst, Jahrb. Fr. D. Hochst. 


Frankfurt (1934), 220-292. 
W. Dilthey, Ges. Schriften XII, Leipzig, 1936, 64-85. 
P. Binswanger, W. v. Humboldt, Frauenfeld-Leipzig, 1937. 
E. Howald, W. v. Humboldt, Ziirich, 1944. 


AuBerdem die zahlreichen Schriften von W. Schultz, die allein ausgibigen Gebrauch 
von den Sonetten machen und sie neben den Briefen und Werken als Quelle fiir 
das Bild von Humboldts Personlichkeit und Weltanschauung benutzen: 


Die religidsen Motive i. d. Sonettdichtung W. v. Humboldts, Z. f. Theol. u. 
Kirche 34 (1926). 219-239. 

Das Problem d. historischen Zeit bei W. v. Humboldt, DZLG 6 (1928), 293-316. 

Das Erlebnis der Individualitat bei W. v. Humboldt, DZLG 7 (1929), 654-681. 

Wilhelm v. Humboldt u. d. Faustische Mensch, Jahrb. d. Goethe Ges., 1940, 1-38. 

Die Religion W. v. Humboldts (Jenaer Germ. Forsch. 19), Jena, 1932 

W.v. Humboldts Erleben der Natur als Ausdruck seiner Seele, DZLG 12 (1934), 

579-599. 

Die Originalhandschrift der Sonette wurde mit anderen Teilen des Humboldt- 
archivs wahrend des Kriegs in die jetzige russische Besatzungszone verbracht und ist 
seitdem verschollen, wahrscheinlich fiir immer. Bei einem Besuch in Deutschland 
im Sommer 1949 gelang es mir aber, die friihere Archivarin des Humboldtarchivs, 
Frl. Hug, in Karlsruhe ausfindig zu machen und aufzusuchen. Gliicklicherweise 
hatte sie vor einigen Jahren eine Schreibmaschinenabschrift der Sonette gemacht. 
Sie hat diese Abschrift, die einzige, die die unverdffentlichten Sonette enthalt, bei 
sich. Die Verfiigung uber die spatere Veroffentlichung behalt sich Frl. Hug selbst 
vor; aber es war mir méglich, einen Teil dieser Sonette zu lesen und festzustellen, 
daB sie an Wert nicht hinter den ver6ffentlichten zuriickstehen. 


Die Sonette werden nach der Ausgabe von Leitzmann im g. Band der Aka- 
demieausgabe von Humboldts Werken zitiert. Nachdem Alexander v. Humboldt 
350 der Sonette des Bruders ver6ffentlicht hatte, brachte Leitzmann insgesamt 475, 
wahrend er von den mehr als 700 nicht ver6ffentlichten die erste Zeile nebst einer 
kurzen Angabe des Themas abdruckte. 





ANOTHER LOOK AT HAUPTMANN’S 
EINSAME MENSCHEN’* 


U. E. Feniau 
Tulane University 


Hauptman’s Eimsame Menschen, as every one knows, was dedicated 
to “those who have lived it.” Inclined to assume that discerning con- 
tempories probably suspected who was meant, one is surprised to find 
such critics of that day as Adolf Bartels and Sigmund Bytkowski, for ex- 
ample, castigating the dramatist for implying that so miserable a specimen 
of a hopeless decadence as Johannes Vockerat could exist at all, let alone 
represent a group within a generation.? Others, too, have since questioned 
the validity of the title. One suggested, for instance, that the play be called 
“Nervous People”;* one thought the present title referred to marital 
incompatibility;* and a third, as recently as a decade ago, expressed the 
opinion that Johannes and Anna were probably lonely because they had 
to keep their relationship “on a purely spiritual level.”® 

On the question, in fact, of who constitute the “einsame Menschen,” 
there is likewise no agreement. Many, to be sure, believe that Braun, 
as well as Anna and Johannes, are meant.* Some drop Braun from the 
list." And one critic even states with conviction that Kathe is the only 
definitely lonely person in the play.’ Moreover, the nature of the loneli- 
ness is conceived of variously. A common interpretation ascribes to it 
nothing more than that feeling of solitude experienced by creative artists,® 
or that sense of isolation often felt by intellectually active people in a 
non-appreciative surrounding.’? Few go much deeper than that. 

As to Johannes’ suicide, most critics blame his weakness of character 
and of will. Otto Heller,1! however, essentially anticipates Evans and 

1 Read as a paper before the South-Central Modern Language Association. 


2 Adolf Bartels, Gerhart Hauptmann (2nd ed.; Berlin: E. Felber, 1906), p. 76 
Sigmund Bytkowski, Gerhart Hauptmanns Naturalismus und das Drama (Hamburg: 
Leopold Voss, 1908), p. 56. 

3 Paul Fechter, Gerhart Hauptmann (Dresden: Sibyllen-Verlag, 1922), p. 52. 

*Ernst Lemke, Gerhart Hauptmann. Ein Beitrag zur Charakteristik seiner Zeit 
und seiner Personlichkeit (Hannover: E. Letsch, 1923), p. 187. 

5 Frederick A. Klemm, The Death Problem in a Life and Works of Gerbart 
Hauptmann (Diss., U. of Pa.; Philadelphia, 1939), p 

SE. g., Richard Stecher, Erlauterungen ZU Vt be _ ES Drama “Einsame 
Menschen” (Wilhelm Konig, ed., Erlauterungen zu den Klassikern, vol. 246; Leipzig: 
H. Beyer, no date), p. 5; Emil Sulger-Gebing, Gerbart Hauptmann (3d ed.; Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1922), p. 29. 

7E.g., Fechter, op. cit., p. 58. 

8 Alfons Wiedersich, Frauengestalten Gerhart Hauptmanns (Glatz: Glatzer Bi- 
cherstube, 1933), p. 31. 

° E. g., Bytkowski, op. cit., p. 56; Sulger-Gebing, Op. Cit. p. 29. 

10F.g., Fritz Ohmann, Das Tragische in Gerhart Hauptmanns Dramen (Ge- 
schaftliche Mitteilungen der Literarischen Gesellschaft Bonn, 3. Jahrgang, no. 6, 
1908), p. 150; Ludwig Lewisohn, ed., The Dramatic Works of Gierbart Hauptmann 
(vol. III; New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1914), p. VII. 

11 Otto Heller, Studies in Modern German Literature (Boston: Ginn & Co., 


1905), Pp. 147 
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Feise, when the latter point out in their excellent introduction to the 
Holt edition that the problem of the play is the question of how a weak- 
willed man like Johannes will stand up under the pressure of a sudden 
decision.** Horst Engert’s analysis goes more into psychological detail. 
Johannes’ weak will, he says, causes him to vacillate constantly between 
his old and his new philosophical position. This is bad enough, but 
bearable, as long as there is no conflict within his emotional or his in- 
tellectual life. But when his emotional life, on which his whole existence 
rests, becomes disturbed (Kathe vs. Anna), his destruction inevitably 
results. Even his suicide, moreover, reveals itself, not as an act of, but 
rather as a lack of, will. It follows from his inability to overcome the 
first panic occasioned by Anna’s departure. And the fact that the suicide 
is not explicable by logical thinking conclusively demonstrates its psy- 
chological necessity.’* At least one critic, on the other hand, suggests 
that Johannes was probably mentally deranged at the end of his life, 
even if only temporarily.** 


Surprisingly popular is the belief that the play simply presents a new 
version of the love triangle. One variation is Robert Krebs’ conviction 
that the drama merely offers a declaration of war against the philistine 
denunciation of a relationship like that of Anna and Johannes. *® Another, 
is Julius R6hr’s announcement that the drama concerns itself primarily 
with the question of whether or not it is permissible to try to make a 
correction in a mismated marriage.’* And some state that only an all- 
engulfing passion could have driven Johannes into the Miiggelsee. id 
With regard to the Christianity-vs.-science conflict represented in the 
play, on the other hand, there is considerable agreement among those 
critics who touch upon the subject. Johannes is commonly thought to 
be a product of a transitional culture,’* or, as one puts it, a “conscientious 
evolutionist and monist who does not yet feel at home in his accepted 
position.”*® Here again, however, the interpretations seem not to be 
quite adequate. 


12 M. Blakemore Evans and Ernst Feise, edd., Einsame Menschen von Gerbart 
Hauptmann (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930), p. XXXII. 

13 Horst Engert, Die Tragik der dem Leben nicht gewachsenen Innerlichkeit in 
den Werken Gerhart Hauptmanns (Diss. Leipzig; Leipzig: C. G. Réder, 1910), 

. 25-26. 
inl 14 Heinrich A. Bulthaupt, Dramaturgie des Schauspiels (3d ed., vol. IV; Olden- 
burg und Leipzig: Schulze, 1902), p. 495. 

15 Robert Krebs, Das moderne realistisch-naturalistische Drama im Lichte des 
Christentums (Erfurt: Keyser, 1897), p. 38. 

16 Julius Réhr, Gerhart Hauptmanns dramatisches Schaffen (Dresden: E. Pierson, 
1912), p. §7. 

17 g., Jeannot Emil Freiherr von Grotthuss, Probleme und Charakterkopfe. 
Studien zur Litteratur unserer Zeit (4th ed.; Stuttgart: Greiner & Pfeiffer, 1902), 
p- 87; Bytkowski, op. cit., p. 54. 

18F.g., Kurt Sternberg, Gerhart Hauptmann. Der Entwicklungsgang seiner 
Dichtungen (Berlin: W. Borngraber, no date), p. 105. 

19 Paul Schlenther, Gerhart Hauptmann, Leben und Werke (2nd ed., edited 
and revised by Arthur Eloesser; Berlin: S. Fischer, 1922), p. 73. 
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In the face of so much diversified criticism, therefore, it would seem 
worth while to take another look at the drama. The dedication, to be- 
gin with, can doubtless only refer to those who experienced that strange 
new feeling of loneliness which was the product of two factors peculiar to 
that transitional age: *° first, the rapid growth of huge modern cities, and 
second, the breaking away from Christianity, through which many lost 
not only an important link with their fellow men, but also a sense of per- 
sonal security.** To this extent, accordingly, the loneliness was spiritual, 
especially for those, like Johannes, who wanted to find a substitute for 
Christianity. Therefore the drama was indeed “an elegy in honor of 
those who fell on the way to the promised land which they should 
never see themselves.”*? The “lonely” people, accordingly, are perhaps 
represented by Braun as well as by Anna and Johannes. 


The confusing element of the play, however, would seem to stem 
from its unusual pattern. On the fundamental Christianity-vs.-science 
plot rests that of the supposedly secondary love triangle theme. The 
function of the latter, to be sure, is twofold: to heighten the dramatic 
interest by supplying the personal conflict, and to furnish the real setting 
for the theoretical problem posed by the philosophy of the “modern” 
idealist. This technique had already been used with considerable success 
in Vor Sonnenaufgang, and was to leave traces in several later plays, 
among others, in Die versunkene Glocke, and in Der arme Heinrich. In 
his first play, on the other hand, the dramatist had been consistently logical, 
so that the theory-practice technique had proved effective. In Einsame 
Menschen, however, there seems to be a change in plan, or at least a 
shift in emphasis, which then blurs the basic design and disturbs the 
general impression. The love plot, in short, though originally secondary, 
becomes primary, despite the fact that the real problem still remains “the 
question of how such a character (as Johannes) can stand up under the 
pressure of a sudden decision.”** This shift, nevertheless, seems clear. 


The opening scenes of the drama, for example, supported by the 
title itself and by the dedication, clearly set the stage for the Christianity- 
vs.-science conflict. In addition, numerous references, both in the stage 
directions and in the text of acts I and II, emphasize the spiritual charac- 
ter of the coming struggle. For instance: the first sound heard is the 
pastor’s “preaching” voice, which significantly comes from Johannes’ 
study; Anna Mahr, the representative of the new order, arrives at the 
very moment in which Mrs. Vockerat wistfully recalls her son’s theolo- 
gical days; the singing of a hymn opens the second act; and Johannes 
attentively reads in his MS. (the tangible evidence of his new philosophy) 


20 Cf. Leo Maduschka, Das Problem der Einsamkeit im 18. Jh.. im besonderen 
bei J. G. Zimmermann (Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte, H. LXVI; 
Weimar: A. Duncker, 1933), pp. 3 ff. 

21 Cf. Hildegard Kiessling, Die Einsamkeit als lyrisches Motiv bei Rainer Maria 
Rilke (Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen, 28; Jena: Frommann, 1935), p. 8. 

22 Evans and Feise, op. cit., p. XX VII. 

23 [bid., p. XXXII. 
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when his mother announces somewhat ceremoniously her intention to 
observe her morning devotion. This evidence, added to that of the ever 
present portraits and figures of theologians and scientists, is much too 
obvious to be accidental. These considerations, moreover, gain in signifi- 
cance when viewed in the light of Hauptmann’s strong interest in re- 
ligious and Biblical matters during this same Erkner period, of which his 
Jesusstudien, among other things, bear ample evidence. ** 

During the third act, however, the love triangle theme begins to 
become primary. Officially and dramatically the new status announces 
itself through the medium of that remarkable conversation between Anna 
and Kathe, and gains symbolic significance in Anna’s acquisition of 
Johannes’ photograph. Johannes’ speech, to be sure, does not reflect the 
changed nature of the potential conflict, though he does proudly tell 
Braun that he has become a new man. 

In the fourth act, brought out in strong relief by that long discus- 
sion of their relationship between Anna and Johannes, the love theme 
definitely gains the ascendancy. Anna attempts at the beginning of 
the act, to be sure, to keep the reasoning on the level of universal ex- 
perience, but Johannes will not let her. When, for example, she refers 
to the “fresh breeze” that has come down to them out of the 2oth century, 
she is thinking, not of that nobler relationship that may eventually obtain 
between man and woman, but rather of that possible future age when 
man will break with all codes and customs and will formulate his own 
standard of conduct, based on his own laws. Believing, therefore, that 
she has safely directed Johannes’ thoughts to philosophical considerations, 
she calmly announces that she plans to leave. 

Johannes, however, who at this point can appreciate only purely 
personal problems, asks whether they should give up everything they have 
gained simply because of convention. Anna softly chides him for the 
vehemence of his emotions, and, after a few transitional remarks, attempts 
to get him to think, if not of philosophical questions, then at least of a 
theoretical, noble man-woman relationship of the future. But Johannes 
can no longer rise above the immediate and the personal in his thinking. 
Once she has realized this, Anna somewhat resignedly intimates to him 
that she never seriously considered their relationship to be on an espe- 
cially lofty level, and that she would not trust herself at all in the sup- 
posedly ideal arrangement which Johannes envisions. Throughout the 
scene, accordingly, the emphasis, despite Anna’s best efforts, rests squarely 
upon the love triangle theme. Nor does the heart-warming self-examina- 
tion of the pious parents at the end of the act appreciably change the 
pattern. 

Johnnes’ violent behavior at the beginning of the last act continues 
the stress upon the personal. But in the course of that extraordinary 


24 Cf. §. D. Stirk, Gerhart Hauptmanns “Jesusstudien” in ibrer Beziehung zu 
dem Roman “Der Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint.” Ein Beitrag zum Studium von 
Hauptmanns Religion (Breslau: Maruschke & Berndt, 1937). 
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conversation between father and son, the discussion gradually rises to- 
ward, and finally attains, the heights of the universal: in Johannes’ shat- 
tering capitulation to his parents’ categorical demands. In the scene be- 
tween Anna and Johannes that then follows, the two themes once again 
are merged, and most completely, it would seem, in the concept of the 
“Gesetz.” Just what this law is, of course, does not become fully evident. 
But it clearly suggests a probable twofold purpose: to serve as a sus- 
taining support in the newly won philosophical position, and to seal the 
personal bond that unites the two lovers. With the gift of her ring, 
however, Anna herself then heavily underscores the second of these 
purposes, and with his “long, ardent kiss” Johannes completely robs the 
first of all its potential validity. He has thus become guilty of “sinning” 
against his own philosophy, the realization of which on his part (a factor 
that apparently has received no mention to date) contributes appreciably 
to the mental agitation that leads to his suicide. 

And so, staggered by the discovery of the true nature of his relation- 
ship with Anna, overpowered by the recognition of his inability ever 
again to achieve his recently experienced sense of intellectual indepen- 
dence, completely numbed by the prospects of being compelled to re- 
turn to his former domestic status, and stung by the realization of having 
violated his own philosophy, Johannes tenders his resignation from life 
and disappears beneath the surface of the lake. 
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AUSKLANG 


Ich habe den Tag nicht vergeudet, 
er gab mir Verse und Brot, 

am westlichen Himmel scheidet 
das letzte Abendrot. 


Ein Segel zieht in der Ferne 

dem letzten Leuchten nach, 

unter dem Abendsterne 

liegt still mein dunkles Dach. 


Ich halte auf meinen Knien 
die Bibel aus der Kinderzeit, 
ich sehe mein Leben ziehen 
still in die Ewigkeit. 


Das meiste versaumt und verloren, 
was Gott mir anvertraut, 

und doch noch einmal geboren 
und die Stirn mit Gnade betaut. 


Gekampft und geliebt und gelitten 
und die Herzen gekrankt und gefreut, 
und den Kreis doch ausgeschritten 
und die Saat doch ausgestreut. 


Ach, in der Abendhelle, 

schimmert der goldene Strand, 
schimmert die dunkelnde Schwelle, 
die ich zum Abend fand. 


Der Giirtel des Orion leuchtet 
im Westen tief und spat, 
und meine Wimper feuchtet 
sich still im Dankgebet. 
— Ernst Wiechert 
(gestorben: 24. August 1950) 














QUO VADIMUS? 


C. M. Purin 
President of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 


Whither are we going, educationally speaking? 

That question was raised and discussed in a most interesting manner 
by President Pusey of Lawrence College, Wisconsin, at the November 
meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers. 

In the more recent years, said Dr. Pusey, there has been a decided 
tendency on the part of our school curricula makers to extend educational 
opportunities by the introduction of a number of new subjects, vocational 
in character, thus encroaching upon time sorely needed for cultural sub- 
jects. As a result, there has been a marked decline in the quality of edu- 
cational activity. The idea seems to be entertained by many that signifi- 
cant education can proceed without emphasizing language and literature 
which are basic to mental activity and the key to all understanding, in- 
sight, awareness, and mature judgement. 

We all agree that the aim of our whole educational system is to 
produce intelligent, informed, critical citizens, but anyone deeply in- 
volved in teaching humanities knows that this aim cannot be achieved 
except through education based in experience with letters, i. e., language 
and literature which therefore should not be considered as a peripheral 
scholastic activity but should be placed by curricula makers in the very 
center of their programs. 

And while our chief concern is naturally for the English language 
and literature, we must build on the study of other languages, because 
it is only through the comparative study of languages and literatures, and 
through them of cultures, that the finest values are to be had from the 
pursuit of letters. It is safe to predict that if we continue to move in 
what may be called an egalitarian direction — by extending still further 
vocational subjects at the cost of cultural subjects — we shall end in pro- 
ducing an unlettered mass. 

Equally incontrovertible arguments for the necessity of a wider- 
spread study of foreign languages are given by Professor R. O. Réseler 
in the October 1950 issue of the Monatshefte.' The author cites state- 
ments by a number of college deans and presidents as well as by indus- 
trialists, congressmen, newspaper editors, etc. on the practical? and cul- 


1R. O. Réseler: Modern Language Study—A Necessity in Our Time, pp. 281-289. 

2On this score see the pamphlet issued by the Modern Language Journal on 
Vocational Opportunities for foreign language students. Copies can be obtained from 
Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. See also “Educa- 
tional Opportunities offered at the Latin-American Institute”. This bulletin lists the 
names of 65 firms in 16 different states, all of which employ personnel who com- 
mand the use of more than one language, since all of them have dealings with for- 
eign nations. 
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tural value of the knowledge of foreign languages to Americans. 

Interviews with these notables took place in connection with a study 
made by Professors Espinosa and Carter of the status of modern foreign 
language teaching in the secondary schools of Nebraska. The study re- 
vealed that in 1948 only five high schools in the whole state — the cities 
of Omaha and Lincoln excepting — were offering either French or Ger- 
man, “Spanish was found to be in a somewhat stronger position”. 


Of especial interest to us all were the statements by several school 
superintendents. Briefly, these statements may be summed up as follows: 


The highly grammatical reading-writing college pattern of modern 
language teaching is entirely out of place in secondary schools because it 
is exceedingly difficult to motivate. 


After pursuing the subject for one year, students do not become 
sufficiently interested to enroll for a second year, hence a second year 
class is in the smaller schools not sufficiently large to justify the cost 
of carrying it. 

The whole approach to an effective modern language program should 
be one of making it functional in the lives of the students. This means 
that students should begin to use the language very early in the course. 


It should be made clear to students that the mastery of the language 
will provide a broadening experience and a cultural education of great 
value. 

The diminished and diminishing interest in languages, says Harry 
A. Burke the superintendent of Omaha public schools, is due to the 
attitudes of pupils and parents who desire a “practical” type of education. 
Likewise to the attitudes of educators of vocational subjects and to other 
members of teacher training institutions who have for years talked about 
the impracticability of the language program in our high schools. Mr. 
Burke feels that if the language program is to prosper there ought to be 
some means developed to use the language as well as to read it. 


The really vital point is touched upon by Charles H. Davis, Super- 
intendent of Scottsbluff Public Schools, who says that the problem in- 
volved in initiating and continuing a successful language program on 
the secondary school level requires first and foremost w e 11 qualified 
teachers year after year. 


Only well qualified teachers who have a mastery of the foreign 
tongue, who are thoroughly versed in the cultural history of the foreign 
people and who have spent some time in the foreign country can per- 
form the miracle expected of language teachers in secondary schools 
offering no more than two-years of one or more modern foreign lan- 
guage, viz, to advance the students to a point where they can use actively 
a vocabulary of some 1200 to 1500 of the most frequent words and be 
able to read texts containing as many or more additional “passive’ ’ words. 
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But how many of the high schools outside of the larger cities seek 
and employ modern language teachers of that type? For that matter, 
how many high school principals will employ language majors when 
say only two or three language classes are to be provided for? As a 
rule, in such instances a teacher who has majored in some other subject 
like Mathematics, Science, English, History, etc. and minored in a for- 
eign language will be appointed to teach that subject. One needs only 
to look at the statistics gathered by the Modern Language Study for 1925. 
A national summary shows, for example, that 52 per cent of the teachers 
who majored in Latin did not teach that subject in the high schools, 
and that 58 per cent of the teachers who majored in German were em- 
ployed to teach some other subjects. 

Had the fifteen recommendations made by the Modern Language 
Study for the improvement of teaching been accepted and carried out 
in practice a big forward step would have been made. Instead, com- 
paratively few institutions undertook a reorganization of their teacher- 
training curricula in the modern language field. 

Nor did high school principals discontinue the practice of entrust- 
ing the teaching of foreign languages to teachers with only minor prep- 
aration in that subject. 

And yet, it would be unjust to blame solely the high school principals 
on this particular score. The Modern Language Study recommends that 


a) For teaching a minor in a modern foreign language, approxi- 
mately 20 semester hours following upon a two-year high school course 
should be required, of which 12 hours normally should be allotted to the 
language and 8 hours in courses to literature. 
b) An adequate ora|l command of the language should 
be required of all major and minor students in a modern foreign 
language who plan to teach the subject.* 


How many modern foreign language departments in our colleges 
and universities or how many state Superintendents of Education when 
issuing certificates have paid any attention to those recommendations? 
As long as these two agencies put a stamp of approval upon incompe- 
tence, why blame the high school principals or school superintendents? 


Now a word to the school superintendents who suggest that we teach 
our high school students to speak as well as to read the foreign language. 
Evidently it has not occurred to them that to attain an adequate speaking 
and reading ability of a foreign language within a two-year period is to 
demand the impossible. 

Surely the foreign language programs in European schools where 
from five to six years are allotted to the study of these subjects should 
convince us of our folly. American educators who are familiar with 

8C. M. Purin: The Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign Languages. 
The MacMillan Company, N. Y., 1929, Table 20, pp. 74-75. 
*Q. C. pp. 95-97. 
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European school systems and have witnessed ad oculos the teaching of 
foreign languages there, find our short courses in these subjects one of 
the weakest spots in our educational system. These men urge that the 
study of a modern foreign language should begin in the junior high 
school and be continued throughout the senior high school. I have in 
mind particularly the scores of articles on this topic by Dr. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean of Columbia College, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C.°* and the findings of the Fourteenth Annual Foreign 
Language Conference held at the School of Education, New York 
University, on November 15, 1947. Its committee was to recommend 
a six year course for languages, three in the junior and three in the 
senior high school. 


Anyone who wishes a proof of the ridiculously low requirements 
for a certificate to teach foreign languages should consult Woellner- 
Woods volume which lists these requirements for every state of the 
Union.® No satisfactory results in language work can possibly be ex- 


Only two states uphold requirements that can be termed as satis- 
factory in the modern language field — New York and California; three 
other states maintain standards that may be considered fairly satisfactory 
and eight other states have nearly satisfactory standard requirements. 
The standards in approximately three-fourths of our states are decidedly 
below par. 

I leave it to my readers to figure out where the responsibility and 
the blame lie. 


The remedy is obvious. First and foremost we need co m ple - 
tent teachers, and second, we need much more time. Both can 
be had if the parents of our school boys and girls become fully cognizant 
of the great educational benefits derived from studying foreign languages 
and literatures and through them foreign cultures continuously for sev- 
eral years. On that basis no other subject has a comparable surrender 


value. 


Our problem as teachers of modern languages is accordingly to get 
the message across to the parents by appearing before and addressing 
parent-teacher’s associations, by organizing foreign language weeks pro- 
pected from teachers who have minored in a foreign language and have 
had only from ro to 15 hours of preparation in the subject which is the 
accepted requirement for a certificate to teach a foreign language in the 
great majority of the states. 


5’Dean Henry Grattan Doyle: A Program for More Effective Teaching of 
Modern Foreign ‘Languages in the United States. Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XXV, No. 7, April 1941. Also his article: Americans, Awake to Language Needs. 
The American School Board Journal, March 1941. 

6 Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood: Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools 
and Junior Colleges. Fourteenth Edition 1949-50. The University of Chicago Press. 
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grams, * by programs (songs, recitations, playlets) in the foreign language 
on commencement day, by sending appropriate literature to local civic 
leaders, by articles in the daily papers, by talks over the radio, etc., etc. 
It is my earnest belief that by united effort and perseverance much can 
be achieved towards placing foreign languages where they belong — in 
the center of the curricula — and to be taught by competent teachers 
for a sufficiently long term of years so as to derive all the manifold 
values that are inherent in these subjects. 


Let us not succumb to the philosophy of such persuasive, highly 
intellectual, widely read but cynical and destructively critical men as 
Phylip Wylie who proclaims that “knowledge cannot fend where the 
people refuse to know because they are self-flattered into the incredible 
illusion that Mr. and Mrs. America are doing very well, thank you 
kindly”,® hence need no further advice or instruction. 


And it is imperative that those of us modern language teachers who 
have not received sufficient preparation for our work in college do every- 
thing possible to fill in the gaps by private study and by attending 
summer sessions at Universities offering “Workshop” courses or at such 
effective teacher-training centers as the Middlebury School of Languages, 
the Colorado College School of Languages, and others or by joining 
study tours or summer courses abroad.® And finally, a very substantial 
help will be found in speech records such as issued by the Linguaphone 
Institute of New York. The means are not lacking, let’s use them! 


7 For suggestions as to types of programs write to the National Chairman of the 
Language Week’s Committee Professor Jacquetta Downing, University of Wichita, 
Kansas. 

8 Phylip Wylie: Opus 21, p. 125. 

® For example. French Study Tours sponsored by the University of Washington. 
For Spanish see the announcements of the International Academy of Spanish, Sal- 
tillo, Mexico. For German. Georgetown College, Kentucky, conducts a Summer 
School at Lindenfels in the Odenwald (near Heidelberg) under the directorship of 
Dr. Karola Geiger of DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 











The Monatshefte wish to apologize for a misprint which 
occurred in the November number, section “book reviews”, 
page 368. The first sentence of Professor N. Fuerst’s review 
Thomas Mann und Goethe by Professor B. Blume should read: 


The series of articles on “Thomas Manns Goethebild” 
(PMLA, 1944) which made B. Blume generally known as 
a Goethe scholar, is here enlarged by an introduction and a 
chapter on the (anticlimatic) Doktor Faustus. 


— The Editor 
































TEXTBOOK REVIEWS 


SIEGHARD M. RIEGEL 
University of Wisconsin 


AUF DEUTSCH, BITTE! A Beginner’s German Conversation and 
Reading Text with Basic Grammar. By Alan Holske, Brown University, 
H. J. Meessen, Indiana University and Philip M. Palmer, University of 
California. (Ginn and Company) $3.25. The book contains: Part One, 
Conversational Material, 104 pages. This material is in the accepted 
mimicry-memory style — 25 dialogues on everyday topics, starting with 
“Guten Tag” and ending with “Im Theater”. The dialogues are in 
natural, conversational German and have been carefully selected to illus- 
trate a variety of vocabulary and constructions. Part Two, Reading 
Material, 119 pages. The reading material consists of 25 chapters from 
daily life, history, science and letters. Here, too, we find great variety, 
the subject matter ranging from the highly conventional “Das Klassenzim- 
mer” and “Unser Haus” to “Die Fugger aus Augsburg” and “Faust” (a 
resumé of the Faust legend and of Faust I and II in 3 pages). Part Three, 
Drill, 64 pages. The drill material consists of 25 drills and 4 review les- 
sons based on the dialogues and the reading. Part Four, Structural Re- 
view, 62 pages. This contains discussions of verbs, nouns, prepositions, 
pronouns, and adjectives, and their uses. Part Five, Vocabularies, 58 
pages (German-English and English-German). The vocabulary of the 
conversational material is, to a large extent, different from that of the 
reading material. The book also contains a map of Central Europe, a 
map of Munich, and g well-known German songs (words and music). 
There are 27 attractive illustrations, photographs of pre World War II 
Germany, land and people, as well as various illustrative teaching aids 
such as reproductions of thermometers, calendars, clocks, etc. The au- 
thors of the book believe that the conversational approach to foreign 
language study is “a broadly effective medium of instruction for the first- 
year German course. It provides a stimulating introduction to the lan- 
guage. It leads to auditory and oral facility, . . . It is a fruitful means 
of teaching grammar inductively . . . [The student] also learns to handle 
the sentence as the unit of expression, which increases his speed and ac- 
curacy in reading.” It should be stressed that there is enough material 
in the book for a full year college course. Conceivably either the con- 
versational material or the reading material alone could be used. How- 
ever, it would seem advisable to use all the material in the manner pre- 
scribed by the authors: “The book will yield the best results if the dia- 
logue in each unit is studied first, followed by the reading selection and 
the drill. After every five units the relevant division of the Grammatical 
Summary should be studied to whatever extent seems desirable.” This 
is an excellent book, handsomely printed and made up. It can be unequi- 
vocally recommended. 


INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN by Harry Steinhauer, University of 
Manitoba and William Sundermeyer, Gettysburg College, both of The 
Middlebury School of German. (The Macmillan Company) approxi- 
mately $2.00. This book is a brief grammar based on two principles: 
“ ... that of repetition at different levels of achievement, and that of 
learning to read through speaking.” To carry out this aim, the authors 
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have divided the book into three parts. Part I, Vorstufe (First Steps) 
“, , . IS a new approach to elementary conversation through a series of 
planned questions and answers which introduce the student to certain 
basic forms of grammar.” (Example: “Wer ist das? Das ist der Vater.”) 
There are 20 of these short lessons, a total of 19 pages. Part II“... is 
a systematic introduction to German grammar, presented by topics rather 
than by piecemeal fashion.” This section contains 20 lessons beginning 
with “The Structure of the Language” and concluding with “The Con- 
ditional Mood.” The topics consist, in general, of groupings as found in 
other grammars, for example, in the Evans and Réseler books. Circa 
7o pages. Part III is a Reference Grammar consisting of g chapters (The 
Noun, The Verb, Cognates, etc.) followed by Paradigms (Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, Verbs) and A Glossary of Grammatical Terms, total 
circa 65 pages. German-English English-German Vocabulary and Index, 
18 pages. Thus the book contains in one part or the other, all the tradi- 
tional material of a beginning German grammar: rules, reading, questions, 
exercises, paradigms, etc. But by dividing the material into three separate 
parts of which the first part (Vorstufe) is the new approach, the au- 
thors intend to achieve a “flexible” grammar and the conversational ap- 
proach. They say: “.. . teachers who prefer to initiate the student 
through a study of formal grammar may use Parts I and II simultaneously, 
or even omit the Vorstufe altogether. The book may, of course, be used 
in conjunction with any elementary reader.” The book is concise and 
well written. An experienced teacher could undoubtedly achieve excel- 
lent results with it. Whether it is too “flexible” for an inexperienced 
teacher is a moot question. But that, in general, holds true for all texts, 
and the authors should be commended for attempting an interesting 
experiment. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN, A Systematic Approach, by Fred L. Feh- 
ling, State University of Iowa and Wolfgang Paulsen, Smith College. 
(American Book Company) $2.80. This is a text in the traditional man- 
ner which intends to present the essentials of German grammar as briefly 
as possible without sacrificing clarity. Each chapter is prefaced with 
definitions of grammatical terms that are to be introduced in the respec- 
tive chapter. To avoid needless complication the authors have, wherever 
feasible, dealt with only one problem at a time. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a recapitulation of the main points discussed. In the exercises 
illustrative value and naturalness are stressed. The grammatical exercises 
are of two kinds, recognition grammar and active grammar. For a read- 
ing knowledge the recognition grammar exercises should be sufficient. 
The active grammar is to serve as a “kind of ‘fixative’.” Since the text is 
primarily a grammar, the reading material is considered of secondary im- 
portance. The average vocabulary is about 30 to 4o words oe lesson 
and is based primarily upon the “subject in hand,” i. e. the reading selec- 
tion introducing the chapter. The authors have taken care “to cast the 
exercises in a natural and easy German which well lends itself to empha- 
sizing a speaking ability.” There are questions in German following the 
reading selections. Lesson X (The “Weak” or Regular Verb) may serve 
as an illustration of the plan followed in each of the 20 lessons of the 
text: I, Grammatical Terms II. The Regular or “Weak” Verb in Ger- 
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man (Grammatical explanations, paradigms, examples, etc.) Recapitula- 
tion of Main Points. Ubungen I. Recognition Grammar II. Active Gram- 
mar. Wortschatz. Beside the usual Introduction and the 20 grammar 
lessons, the text contains an Appendix (A Condensed Synopsis of Ger- 
man Grammar), German-English Vocabulary and an Index of Grammar 
Topics. As the authors state, there is nothing basically new in grammati- 
cal matter in this text or in the “approach”. An attempt has been made 
to add helpful hints (such as discussion of the Zangenkonstruktion) and 
in adapting the book to the needs of our modern ungrammatically trained 
language students. The reading material is, in general, interesting. The 
German is natural and excellent throughout. 


THE GERMAN HERITAGE, Readings at the Second Level, Compiled 
and Edited by Reginald H. Phelps, Harvard University and Jack M. 
Stein, Columbia University, (Henry Holt and Company), $2.75. The 
reading material consists of excerpts from 1. Germania (Tacitus) 2. Karl 
der GroBe 3. Albrecht Diirer 4. Martin Luther 5. Das Faustbuch 6. 
Friedrich der Grobe 7. Lessing: Nathan der Weise 8. Goethe: Faust 9. 
Schiller: Wilhelm Tell 10. Ludwig von Beethoven 11. Des Knaben Wun- 
oie 12. Grimm: Der Barenhduter 13. Richard Wagner 14. Bismarck 

. Friedrich Nietzsche 16. Thomas Mann. There is a total of about 
aa pages of reading text. The authors state that they have assembled this 
book “to make available to students of German early in their study of 
the language mature primary material of the highest quality and the 
greatest intrinsic interest.”” Where feasible the authors have presented 
units which are unabridged, or nearly so. This has been possible only in 
a few cases, as in Grimm, Lessing (F able of the Three Rings), Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn. Most of the material consists of excerpts ranging in length 
from two and one half pages (Nietzsche: Zarathustra) to 22 pages (Goe- 
the: Faust). There are excellent short English introductions for each 
chapter or section. The end vocabulary, 41 pages, is limited to words 
occurring in C. M. Purin, A Standard German Vocabulary or to words 
considered easily derivable from them. Others have been translated in 
marginal notes accompanying the text, except for identical or obvious 
cognates, which are identified by a small superior circle. Since the 
chapters appear in chronological order the easier texts are not all in the 
earlier part of the book. There are some 83 magnificent illustrations, 
well selected and placed and beautifully reproduced. The book de- 
serves the highest praise for the handsome make- “up throughout. Nor 
can any one quarrel with the authors’ purpose, that is, “to convince [the 
students] of the value of their foreign-language study by giving them 
at an early stage direct contact with German documents which possess 
universal significance in the history of civilization and which are a part 
of Germany’s contributions to western culture.” The question which 
remains unanswered is: Can this aim be achieved at the second or inter- 
mediate level with material which is admittedly excellent but all too 
sketchy. It is true that all of these excerpts are interesting and stimulating. 
But unless a great deal of time is devoted to “filling in” in the class-room, 
the average student may well become confused by the time he reaches the 
end of the book. Nevertheless, this is a book which every student of 


German should see, use and own. 
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AUS NAH UND FERN, An Intermediate German Reader, edited by 
Lore Barbara Foltin, University of Pittsburg, under the editorship of 
William G. Moulton, Cornell University, (Houghton Mifflin Company). 
$1.80. The book contains 22 short stories making a total of about 110 

ages of reading text. Contents: Manfred Hausmann, In der vierten 

lasse, Wolfgang Borchert, Die Kiichenubr, Hermann Sudermann, La 
donna é mobile, Georg von der Vring, Herr Rothermund, Hanns Heinz 
Ewers, Abenteuer in Hamburg, Erich Kastner, Die Kinderkaserne, Ar- 
nold Zweig, Kong am Strande, Robert Musil, Kindergeschichte, Friedrich 
Huch, Christels Verpflichtungen, Hermann Hesse, Ein Mensch mit 
Namen Ziegler, Willi Bredel, Heimaturlaub, Heinz Steguweit, Schwarz- 
wilder Kirsch, Elisabeth Langgisser, Saisonbeginn, Gottfried Keller, Die 
Jungfrau und die Nonne, Heinrich Zillich, Der Bischof und das Telephon, 
Die Miitze des Geizhalses, Leichenpredigten, Max Brod, Der Tod ist ein 
voriibergehender Schwachezustand, Manfred Hausmann, Orgelkaporgel, 
Werner Bergengruen, Der Abenteurer, Bruno Frank, Der Grofkanzler, 
Stefan Zweig, Die Legende der dritten Taube. It is apparent that in this 
anthology stress has been placed on diversity, diversity as to authorship, 
subject matter and geography. As the editor says: “Here one may find 
reflected the catastrophic years which followed the First World War, 
the period of readjustment under the Weimar Republic, the reaction to 
dictatorial oppression, and, among the most recent stories, the first traces 
of a reawakening of a new German literature.” Some of the selections 
have been abridged, phrases and sentences which were considered too 
difficult for the intermediate student have been omitted. Unusual expres- 
sions and idioms are explained in footnotes. Each story is prefaced by 
a brief introduction. The stories are, on the whole, excellent, but even 
with the careful editing not too easy. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether 
this anthology of short stories — the shortest is just over one page, the 
longest not quite ten pages long — can represent or give “a cross section 
of the thought and feeling of the German peoples of the twentieth cen- 
tury as these are revealed in their literature.” It is also slightly surprising 
to find Gottfried Keller in the present company. Nevertheless and in 
Yee of these mild objections, the book can be highly recommended for 
the intermediate level, especially for those who want their students to 
read “modern” literature. 


A GERMAN SKETCHBOOK, by Harold von Hofe and Ludwig Mar- 
cuse, University of Southern California. (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
$1.65. Contents: five chapters of original material representing character- 
istic aspects of German life and thought. The chapters are: 1. Ein deut- 
scher Student fahrt nach Amerika (German University Life), 2. Deutsche 
in Amerika (What Germans have thought of America), 3. Amerikaner 
in Deutschland (What Americans have thought of Germany), 4. Briefe 
eines literarischen Musikstudenten (German Music and Composers), 5. 
Deutschland nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg (Germany after the Second 
World War). The authors have aimed to achieve a “style [which] is 
mature but relatively simple, suitable for reading in college German 
courses on the intermediate level.” ‘The material is graded, chapters 1, 
2, and 3 — easier than 4 and 5. The text is intended to offer “peda- 
gogically useful readings and to contribute toward an unsentimental ap- 
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reciation of German life and civilization. Several devices such as simu- 
fated discussions, letters and diaries were employed in order to preclude 
the monotony frequently created by straight essayistic prose.” 106 pages 
of text. There are two types of exercises for each chapter, A. Questions 
to be answered in one to three complete sentences and B. Topics for com- 
position or conversation, 5 pages. Complete vocabulary, with the usual 
exceptions, 56 pages. The material is interesting and there are generous 

uotations from the letters and works of well-known figures. The text 
should lead to lively discussion, to agreement and to disagreement. Much 
of it is fairly difficult, both as to content and style, and the authors are 
possibly too sanguine in their belief that some of it “may be read as 
early as the second semester.” Considering the nature of the reading, 
footnotes or other “visible aids” on the page where the difficulties occur 
might have been advisable. 


DREI ERZAHLUNGEN von Hermann Hesse, edited by Waldo C. 
Peebles, Boston University, (American Book Company), $2.24. The 
stories are Der Lateinschiiler, Die Verlobung and Die Heimkebr. There 
are 100 pages of reading text and 63 pages of German-English vocabulary. 
Professor Peebles has included a short foreword on Hesse’s life and works. 
Difficult or idiomatic parts of the text are translated and appear at the 
bottom of the page on which they occur. This device has been em- 
ployed sparingly, there being less than one footnote per page on the 
average. Professor Peebles believes “The stories selected for this volume 
are particularly well adapted to reading by American students . . . Der 
Lateinschiiler . . . is a choice love story of a young student away from 
home. In it Hesse shows deep insight into the moods and whims of 
adolescence. Die Verlobung deals with the love affair of a bashful young 
businessman, while Die Heimkehr depicts the romance of more mature 

eople.” The book can be highly recommended as a second year reading 
text and to all lovers of Hesse’s Knulp. 


A BOOK OF GERMAN LYRICS, Selected and Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by Friedrich Bruns. Revised Edition. (D. C. Heath and 
Company) $1. 80. This revised edition differs from the first edition, 1921, 
only slightly. Heine’s Wo has been replaced by Der Asra, Hebbel’s Der 
letzte Baum has been deleted to make room for Keller’s Unter Sternen. 
Professor Bruns has added three poets: Dehmel, Der Arbeitsmann, Die 
stille Stadt, Dann, Manche Nacht, Nacht fiir Nacht, Befreit, Gleichnis, 
Hochsommerlied; George, Die Spange, Der Einsiedel, “Wir schreiten 
auf und ab im reichen flitter’”’, “Ihr tratet zu dem herde”, Das Licht; Rilke, 
“Die armen Worte, die im Alltag darben”, Der Panther, Die Erblindende, 
“Du muBt das Leben nicht verstehn”, Widmung. Otherwise this excellent 
anthology of German lyrics is unchanged from the previous edition 
which has rightly maintained its popularity for more than a quarter of 
a century. 


36 GERMAN POEMS, Edited by Karl S. Weimar, Brown University. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) $ .80. The selections range from Goethe 
to Werfel, from Heine to Hesse. The anthology was designed for early 
use as a supplementary reading text, and “Its primary aim is to offer 
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the beginning student of German a foretaste, as it were, of the pleasure 
he can derive from reading German literature.” The editor has attempted 
to achieve variety, contrast of moods and styles. All but the most com- 
mon words are translated on the page opposite that on which they occur. 
The poems are unaltered and unabridged. The editor states, “This little 
book is for enjoyment.” And it is for the enjoyment of the beginning 
student. Judged on these premises, it is excellent in every way. 


THE GRETCHEN EPISODE FROM GOETHE’S FAUST, Edited by 
R-M. S. Heffner, University of Wisconsin, Helmut Rehder, University 
of Illinois, W. F. Twaddell, Brown University. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) $1.25. This slender volume, 143 pages, contains the entire Gretchen 
Episode, about 1586 lines, with the exception of Walpurgisnacht to line 
4183 “Mephisto, siehst du dort,” and lines 3217 “Erhabner Geist, du gabst 
mir alles” to 3251 “Habt ihr nun bald das Leben g’nug gefiihrt.” The 
concise introductory material contains information on Goethe, Faust, 
The Gretchen Episode, and Faust Part One. There are 31 pages of 
notes in the back of the book, with footnotes indicating whether a note 
is included. A complete German-English vocabulary is included, 32 
pages. The notes are complete and uniformly excellent and there is a 
statement concerning the dramatic function of each scene. We believe 
this text to be a major and significant addition to reading material avail- 
able for class use at the intermediate level. We further agree with the 
editors in their statement concerning the suitability of the text for the 
study of German: “The Gretchen Episode from Faust is a brief and 
self-contained Ly of the great poem. Its style and vocabulary present 
few problems for an American student in the later phases of his elemen- 
tary study of German — say in the third or fourth semester of the con- 
ventional course. Its verse form is simple, and there is a minimum of 
specifically poetic diction or syntax. Its content is both understandable 
and important for readers in their teens and early twenties.” Here, then, 
is great German poetry available for class-room use at a relatively early 
stage in the study of the language. Most important, it is a unit, essentially 
uncut and unchanged. It is a mistake to present students with great 
poetry which has been changed, altered or “retold” — in fact, robbed 
of those elements which make it poetry. If poetry cannot be used in 
its original form, it should not be used at all. Any teacher who has the 
laudabe desire to use good literature in his classes at the intermediate level 
or earlier should select works which are not too difficult instead of 
those which have been “watered down.” There is sufficient material in 
recent and older publications of school texts to indicate that such a 
procedure is possible. The Gretchen Episode is an example. It can be 
recommended without reservations. 
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The Utopian Communist, a Biography 
of Wilhelm Weitling, Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Reformer, 

Carl Wittke, Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, 1950, 327 pp. $4.50 


In 1945 Carl Wittke published his first 
full-length biography of a Forty-Eighter, 
Against the Current, the Life of Carl 
Heinzen. He now follows it with a 
biography of Wilhelm Weitling. Both 
books are significant and scholarly con- 
tributions to German-American history. 

Weitling, born in Magdeburg in 1808, 
is well known in the history of German 
“Friihsozialismus”, but even though there 
are in existence already a number of 
studies on the early Weitling, Wittke 
conscientiously and critically goes into 
the details of the years when Weitling 
was active as an agitator of his own ideas, 
as organizer of co-operatives, as author, 
editor, lecturer and prophet in Germany, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, and finally 
England. In the analyses of baring 2 
writings, chief of which is Garantien der 
Harmonie and Freibeit, Wittke lucidly 
explains the whole context of Weitling’s 
thought and its connection with and de- 
pendence on similar contemporary theo- 
ries. 

But Wittke really comes into his own 
when dealing with the American years 
of Weitling’s life. Here Wittke, as few 
others can, contributes signally to our 
understanding of the social and cultural 
life of German-Americans of the years 
following ’48. He lightly draws the back- 
ground of American national history and 
then concentrates on the special situa- 
tion; he knows the origins, the hopes and 
disappointments of the refugees from 
Germany as they struggled to adjust to 
utterly different conditions of politics, 
life and labor in the United States. For- 
eigners contributed numerous ideas to 
early labor movements that were born 
of intolerable conditions in shops and 
factories. 

Weitling’s influence on the country as 
a whole was infinitesimal; but, not un- 
like Johannes Most in later years, he 
wielded among his countrymen a consid- 
erable and extensive influence in the 


struggle for social justice. With the 
coming of Marx and Engels socialism 
was placed on a materialistic, “scientific” 
basis, and Weitling, who favored appeal 
to sentiment and religious feeling, would 
have been outmoded if he had stayed in 
Furope. In America he became the 
founder of the Workingmen’s League, 
an organization of German skilled work- 
ers with branches in some two dozen 
cities, and the main power behind the 
Utopian settlement of Communia in 
Iowa. This Utopia, like all its predeces- 
sors and followers, came to nought and 
with it the entire League. Weitling, 
maligned and discouraged, went back to 
his old trade of tailoring and eked out 
a living; in his spare time he wrote on 
astronomy, invented an artificial langu- 
age, and worked out improvements of 
the sewing machine. He died in New 
York in 1871. 

Wittke was given access to the family 
archives by Weitling’s last surviving son; 
he was thus in a better position than 
previous investigators to clarify a num- 
ber of situations that had been adumbrat- 
ed by legends. Wittke’s documentation 
is satisfactory without being cumbersome 
and his style is a joy to the reader. The 
biography will stand as the definitive 
one. 


—Geo. Schulz-Behrend 
University of Texas. 


Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Zweiter Band: Monarchie 
und Volkssouveranitat. 

Franz Schnabel. Verlag Herder Freiburg. 
Zweite Auflage 1949. 414 pp. 


This volume, the second in a series of 
four (I. Die Grundlagen, II. Monarchie 
und Volkssouveranitat, III. Erfahrungs- 
wissenschaften und Technik, IV. die re- 
ligidsen Krafte), appeared in 1933 for 
the first time. It is divided into three 
sections 1. Die Ordnung, 2. Die Bewe- 
gung, 3. Der Kampf. The first section 
section deals with the German situation 
immediately after the Napoleonic Wars 
as manifested by political philosophies, 
the Holy Alliance, and Metternich. The 
second section shows the struggle and 
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development of tendencies with regard 
to constitutional changes, the currents of 
liberalism, nationalism, and democracy, 
the legal, political, and philosophical ar- 
guments concerning the participation of 
the populace through elected representa- 
tives, and the resistance offered by king, 
nobility, and bureaucracy. The third sec- 
tion concerns itself with the demands 
and designs of the young generation re- 
turned from the Wars of Liberation, 
with economic questions, the Prussian 
military, art and education. 


The volume is admirable for several 
reasons: it reveals its author as being 
above his subject at all times allowing 
him to view and to represent the impli- 
cations of his topic impartially, it shows 
him thoroughly familiar with political 
philosophies, constitutional trends and 
changes — particularly during the first 
four decades of the last century — 
it stresses the essential as manifested in 
laws, regulations, changes, and personali- 
ties, and it is written in very readable 
German. The second section is largely 
an unusually well balanced dissertation 
on legal foundations and aspects, and 
thus constitutes the topical center of the 
volume. The third section is perhaps 
the liveliest of the three. Its focus is set 
on concise topics and through their il- 
lumination the student of German his- 
tory gains a deep insight into the basis of 
the later century and of our own. Mon- 
tesquieu, Burke, Kant, Hegel, Humboldt, 
Metternich, von Haller, Freiherr vom 
Stein, Friedrich Wilhelm III, Clausewitz 
— they are the shifting centers of acute 
observation. Of particular interest is the 
part on the “Prussian Style”, on educa- 
tional tendencies and on the military 
tradition as it developed from the age 
of Frederick the Great through the nine- 
teenth century (3009 ff.). 


Schnabel quite often succeeds in gath- 
ering an intricate pattern of historic 
thinking in a single sentence, e.g. con- 
cluding a lengthy discussion of conserva- 
tism and liberalism with 

“Das konservative Denken begriff die 

Dinge als gewachsen und suchte sie zu 

fordern, das liberale Denken setzte 

Normen und suchte diese in das Leben 

einzufiihren, um also dem ‘Fortschritt’ 

zu dienen” (p. 107). 

Sometimes his book reads like a commen- 
tary to our own time, specifically when 
Schnabel quotes Kant with reference to 
the term “Kriegesschuld”, or when he 


states alluding to positivism and utilitari- 
ism in education 

“Das nachdriickende Proletariat aber 

ibernahm vom Biirgertum und von der 

preuBischen Burokratie jene grenzen- 
lose Uberwertung des _ theoretischen 

Wissens, bis der Marxismus hier einen 

vorbereiteten Boden fand, um — wie 

man treffend gesagt hat — die ‘Intel- 
lektualisierung des letzten Volksgehir- 

nes’ zu versuchen” (p. 350). 

With the exception of Metternich the 
author does not concern himself with 
Austrian affairs. This volume does not 
reach beyond the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Since it is preceded by 
“Die Grundlagen” it may well be that 
a view of the century is presented there. 
I am not familiar with it and as the 
second volume does not have any pref- 
ace, postponement of judgment concern- 
ing this large gap may be deemed ad- 
visable. The notes at the end of the 
book, comprising 32 pages, are very val- 
uable. The publisher did his best to have 
this volume attractively printed and 
bound. 

—Thomas O. Brandt 

Colorado College. 


Germany: 2000 Years. 
By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Standford Uni- 
versity. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company) 1950. Pp. xxii, 765. $8.50. 
On the whole the book of Dr. Rein- 
hardt is a vivid, stimulating account of 
the cultural and historic aspects of the 
last 2000 years of German history. It has 
many excellent features: a pleasing style, 
exceptionally good maps and fine illus- 
trations, a broad grasp of many topics 
not usually included in volumes of this 
scope, and especially a wealth of careful 
and discriminating quotations from vital 
sources. On the other hand it is probably 
an overambitious endeavor and, despite 
the manifestly profound learning of the 
author, does not escape all pitfalls. At 
times there is overmuch condensation, 
causing the presentation of a number of 
historical phases to appear extremely 
sketchy. 


While the reviewer does not wish to 
detract from the general excellence of 
this stimulating work by pointing out 
what he considers misstatements, a few 
such references will probably be in or- 
der. Among the descendents of the West- 
ern German tribes (page 7) the author 
includes the French; at best he could 
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sage of an infiltration of German blood. 
n page 23 the text might give the im- 
pression that the Greek Orthodox 
Church was Arian. On page 32 there is 
no mention of compurgation; the ordeal 
is indeed more spectacular but hardly as 
fundamental. On page 49 the “three- 
fallow system” is probably a slip for 
three-field system. On page 135 the 
Waldenses are designated Manichaeans 
and made to include the Cathari. On 
page 71 Hildebrand is called a Cluniac 
monk, which is not in accord with our 
knowledge. The idea of miscegenation 
(page 292) as a cause of decline is some- 
what passé. But enough of this. The in- 
clusion of many of the names seems ar- 
bitrary and often blurs the picture in- 
stead of adding light. And again, why 
is there no reference to one outstanding 
achievement of German scholarship, the 
Monumenta Germaniae bistorica? 
Despite the encyclopedic nature of the 
book, the panorama of German develop- 
ment unfolds fairly smoothly and vivid- 
ly and will certainly prove thought-pro- 
voking and informative to the intelligent 
reader. 
—John C. Andressohn 
Indiana University. 


Grundlegung einer Geschichte der deut- 
schen Sprache. 

Theodor Frings, 2. erweiterte Auflage, 
Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1950, 128 pp. RM 6.60. 

This book is a collection of four es- 
says in linguistic geography, each orient- 
ed towards an explanation of the ob- 
served facts of the history of the Ger- 
manic languages and of High German. 
It is a second edition of a small book 
of the same title, published in 1948, and 
differs from that mainly in the inclusion 
of a fourth essay: “Antike und Christen- 
tum an der Wiege der deutschen 
Sprache.” 

The first essay seeks to show that the 
association of the features of the High 
German sound shift with tribal differ- 
ences is wrong. It begins with the char- 
acteristic “declaration of independence”: 
“Wir haben einen folgenschweren Schritt 
getan: wir sagen uns zunachst einmal los 
von den Stammen, und damit von ro- 
mantischen Vorstellungen; wir sagen uns 
los von tiberspitzten Lehrsatzen der Laut- 
physiologie und damit von den soge- 
nannten Junggramattikern.” (p. 5). Frings 
finds that the late medieval state — the 


“Territorium” — is the force which de- 
termines the cultural and linguistic char- 
acteristics of the observed language areas, 
From the late Middle Ages until 1789 
state, cultural area, and language area 
coincide (p.8). The church province, 
however, often functions with the force 
of a state in this matter. These conclu- 
sions rest in the main upon observations 
made for the Rhineland. Their validity 
for the whole German area has not been 
established. The argument here, as is the 
case throughout the book, is entirely lex- 
ical; phonological problems are not dis- 
cussed. Every neophyte knows that sound 
changes take place in words, but the fact 
that they do take place is inescapable. 


The second essay: “Aufbau und Glie- 
derung des deutschen Sprachgebietes,” 
starts with the surmise that the High 
German sound shift may have originated 
in an “Auseinandersetzung zwischen ein- 
riickenden Germanen und _ bodenstandi- 
gen nichtgermanischen Volkern im Al- 
pengebiet,” (p.26). Frings is thinking 
of the Alpine Illyrians. Precisely what 
is meant by “Auseinandersetzung” is not 
clear. Probably “speech mixture” is 
meant, but the observed cases of speech 
mixture seem not to support this theory. 
In any event, the resuit of this one is 
not comparable with that of the “Aus- 
einandersetzung” between Saxons and 
Britains 450-500 AD. 

The area in which these changes first 
became established is described as a 
“Grenzfeld” (p.20), with Speyer and 
Mainz on the northwest and Strassburg 
and Wurzburg on the southeast. I quote 
a typical sentence (2.26): “Nach einer 
zeitweiligen Stauung an der Linie Strab- 
burg-Wurzburg zieht die Masse der Fille 
gegen Mainz und von hier gegen Loth- 
ringen, Hessen und den Rhein abwarts.” 
The ultimate boundary between High 
and Low German, like the division be- 
tween French and Provencal, is said to 
have resulted from the southward drive 
of the Franks. Innovations arise in Ba- 
varian-Austrian territory and move north- 
ward and northwestward, leaving the 
southwest area relatively untouched. 


The politically distraught and disunited 
“Altland” is said to have lost “die Kraft 
zur Bildung einer geeinten deutschen 
Hochsprache.” This capacity was found 
only in the area colonized from south 
and central Germany, in the Mark Meis- 
sen. This new Hochsprache is: “Ein Ge- 
wachs des neudeutschen Volksbodens, al- 
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so nicht in den Kreisen des Prager Hu- 
manismus des 14. Jahrhunderts entstan- 
den,” (p. 32) —— 

The third essay is designated “Ein 
Versuch” and is admittedly (p. 43) in- 
secure. It is concerned with the pro- 
riety of Wrede’s term “Ingwaonisch” 
[Zts. f. d. Mda. 19 (1924)]. Frings points 
out weaknesses in Wrede’s position, but 
concludes that one may properly operate 
with such entities as “Kiisteningwdo- 
nisch” (chiefly Saxon), “Kerningwao- 
nisch”, and “Gemeiningwaonisch” (in- 
cluding some Franks, who were mainly 
“Istwionen”). The Alemannians and 
Bavarians were: “ermionisch-schwebisch- 
semnonische Volker,” who came down 
from the northeast (p. 42). 


Chapter IV is a study of loan words 
pertaining to Christianity and Antiquity. 
Frings distinguishes five “layers” of bor- 
rowing: (1) the oldest borrowings from 
Greek and Latin along the Rhine, (2) 
the Gothic borrowings along the Dan- 
ube, which fuse with the preceding set, 
(3) the Gallo-Franconian borrowings 
along the Rhine, (4) a South-German 
layer in the 6th and 7th centuries, and 
(5) the Anglo-Saxon loans of the mission 
in the archbishopric of Mainz. 


A set of sixty-one maps of the linguis- 
tic atlas type constitutes the basis for 
most of the argumentation of the book. 
These maps are regarded by the author 
as more eloquent than “das Gerede vieler 
Seiten.” 


A considerable number of the state- 
ments made in this book rest upon evi- 
dence not available to American readers; 
frequent use of the materials of the Alt- 
hochdeutsches Worterbuch is attested. 
Some of this, particularly some of the 
dating, appears rather less than certain 
to this reviewer. Yet he wishes to re- 
serve judgment until he sees the evi- 
dence. He is also distressed by the meta- 
phorical language and the personification 
of facts which appears to be an essential 
ingredient of Geisteswissenschaft. Never- 
theless, it is self-evident that much of 
value inheres in this way of viewing the 
facts of linguistic history in correlation 
with the facts of cultural and _ political 
history. Possibly some of the inferences 
now drawn will turn out to be unten- 
able, but that is a matter of secondary 
importance; many of these inferences are 
patently solid. 

—R-M. S. Heffner 

University of Wisconsin. 


Ernst Jinger. Weg und Wirkung. 
Eine Einfiibrung. By Karl O. Paetel. Ver- 
lag von Ernst Klett, Stuttgart. 


This book is a revised and enlarged 
version of a previous work by the same 
author on the same subject, published 
by the Verlag Friedrich Krause, New 
York City, 1946. In both books Paetel 
goes all out in a spirited and seemingly 
successful defense of Jiinger. Paetel has 
acquired honestly his reputation as one 
of the ablest and most F ithful of Jiin- 
gers defenders. He knows Jiinger per- 
sonally and has followed with devotoin 
and care every activity of the much dis- 
cussed writer. That this is no small or 
easy task any one who becomes involved 
in the storm of controversy which has al- 
ways raged and is still raging around Jiin- 
ger must soon realize. From the begin- 
ning of his writing career Jiinger has had 
his detractors and his defenders. Both his 
personality and his works are of a nature 
that incites violent disagreement. A glance 
at any Jiinger pie 2 is sufficient 
to indicate the various levels on which 
this disagreement exists. It ranges all the 
way from the metaphysical plane to the 
aesthetic to the political and to the per- 
sonal. Here are some titles taken from 
the excellent bibliography included in 
Paetel’s book: “Ist Ernst Jiinger ein hoff- 
nungsloser Fall?”, “Ernst Jiinger und der 
Frieden”, “Das intellektuelle Raubtier 
Ernst Jinger”’, “War Ernst Jiinger ein 
Nazi?”, “Die Jiinger-Jiinger”, “Ernst Jiin- 
ger oder dis Betérung durch den Stil”, 
“Und noch einmal Ernst Jiinger”, etc. 
etc. 


The works of Jiinger, with the possible 
exception of the early war books, are of 
a kind which permit differences of in- 
terpretation and of opinion. In fact, 
such works as “Der Arbeiter”, “Die to- 
tale Mobilmachung”, “Die Marmorklip- 
pen”, “Der Friede”, and the World War 
II journals “Strahlungen” are challenging 
in the extreme in their original and dar- 
ing treatment of the gravest problems of 
our times. Jiinger does not compromise. 
He has never been afraid to stand alone. 
He has had the courage to change his 
views. Consequently every critic of Jiin- 
ger has been able to find in his works 
proof incontestable, and in abundance, to 
back up almost any opinion. All too fre- 
quently these opinions seem to be based 
on preconceived and emotional judg- 
ments. Therefore Paetel’s book is a most 
welcome addition to the vast and grow- 
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ing Jiinger literature. Based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of Jiinger and his 
works, on the political and intellectual 
“climate” in which he has been living 
and producing his writings, Paetel af- 
fords us an excellent introduction to 
Jiinger and also a reliable guide through 
the tangle of controversy which sur- 
rounds and at times threatens to obscure 
the works themselves. Paetel frankly ad- 
mits his position to be that of a warm 
admirer and defender of Jiinger. But he 
also maintains admirable objectivity and 
sincerity in his defense of the writer. 

—S. M. Riegel 

University of Wisconsin. 


Goethe: Wisdom and Experience. 


Selections by Ludwig Curtius; translated 
and edited by Hermann J. Weigand. 
Pantheon, New York, 1949. 300 pp. $3.75 


Among the products of the Goethe 
centenary, some signify a real i for- 
ward in the spread of the poet’s influence 
on the American public. Professor Wei- 

and’s vigorous translation of Curtius’ se- 
ae ss the prose writings on var- 
ious themes will long survive the mere 
occasion. A book of this sort, so differ- 
ent from the lip-service paid the Olym- 
pian, allows Goethe to speak for himself. 
The contents are arranged under general 
subject headings (Religion, Art, Nature, 
Science, the Social, Moral and Political 
Spheres), within which categories, once 
again subdivided into narrower themes, 
the arrangement is chronological. 


Although some discontinuity may re- 
sult from division and redivision (by the 
original German editor, apparently), the 
upshot is to show, in relatively few 
strokes, the tremendous sweep and scope 
of Goethe’s interests and performance. 
He emerges as such a great human being 
— whose constituent parts, contrary to 
what one so often hears and reads, in- 
cluded a sense of humor — that not only 
the non-German reading public but spe- 
cialists as well might gain perspective 
from glimpsing this many-sided mosaic. 

Besides the admirably executed task of 
translation, Professor Weigand contrib- 
utes a brilliant introduction, feelingly 
written, with more than one quotable 
gem like the statement that “to be a 
German was Goethe’s fate; it was his 
destiny to become a citizen of the world.” 

—Herman Salinger 


Grinnell College. 


Gedicht und Gedanke. 

Auslegungen deutscher Gedichte. Heraus- 
gegeben von Heinz Otto Burger. Max 
Niemeyer Verlag / Halle, 1942, 434 pp. 

Getting satisfactory informaiton about 
German scholarly accomplishment after 
the first World War was extremely diffi- 
cult, but after World War II, the en- 
deavors to catch up with the results of 
research done in Germany in the years 
1940 to 1945 seem about hopeless. Great 
publishing centers were destroyed or fell 
into the hands of the Russians. Big 
stocks of books held by agents, whole- 
salers, or second-hand dealers became 
victims of bombing attacks, and libraries 
frequently lost their books through theft 
and careless handling. 

Recently German books not ordered 
by any department have appeared in our 
university libraries as part of a salvage 
brought to this country from German 
collections. The value of the conquest 
very often is not high. Occasionally, 
however, a useful book which did not 
receive publicity in American journals 
appears on the shelves. Gedicht und Ge- 
danke is such a book. 

There never was a dearth of books 
dealing with explanations and interpre- 
tations of German literary masterpieces. 
I call attention to the well-known Gude- 
Linde Erlauterungen deutscher Dichtun- 
gen, in ten volumes, (Leipzig), and to 
the book by Heinrich Deckelmann, Die 
Literatur des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts im 
deutschen Unterricht, (Berlin). But these 
writings were usually the opinion of one 
person and were meant for instruction in 
secondary schools. 

In the rather stately volume Gedicht 
und Gedanke, twenty-eight well-known 
critical as well as creative writers have 
given us interpretations of German poems 
ranging from Walther von der Vogel- 
weide to Josef Weinheber. (Contributors 
are Fr. Neumann, H. Brinkmann, Hans 
Naumann, H. Cysarz, C. Lugowski, R. 
Petsch, G. Miller, M. Kommerell, P. 
Merker, Fr. Dehn, H. Pongs, W. v. 
Scholz, B. v. Miinchhausen, H. Claudius, 
and others.) That gives us twenty-eight 
different ways and methods by which 
a poem may be explained — and we find 
philological investigations, philosophical 
interpretations, social explications, psy- 
chological revelations and artistic eluci- 
dations. All discussions are on a high 
level and remarkably free from “Nazi” 
bias. No reader will entirely agree with 
the selection and would have liked to 
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see different poems treated, but never- 
theless the book is of the greatest peda- 
gogical value. 

—Hermann Barnstorff 


University of Missouri. 


Die Kunst im Wandel der Zeiten, 

Ottmar Kerber. W. Koblhammer Ver- 
lag, Stuttgart, 1949. 340 Seiten, Lexikon- 
oktav, mit 162 ganzseitigen illustrationen. 


Wolfflins “Grundbegriffe” und Pinders 
“Kunstgeschichte in Generationen” sind 
groB angelegte Unternehmen, in dem Ab- 
lauf des kinstlerischen Geschehens eine 
GesetzmaBigkeit aufzuzeigen, die tiber das 
Personliche hinausreicht. Stellt Pinder 
mehr die in Generationen sich gruppier- 
enden Kiinstlergestalten in den Vorder- 
grund, so weist Wolfflin mehr auf das 
Sehen und die diesem zu Grunde liegen- 
den Anschauungen und auf den rhyth- 
mischen Wechsel in ihrer Abfolge hin. 
Ottmar Kerber, ein Schiiler W6lfflins und 
auch Pinders, geht in dem vorliegenden 
Werke einen Schritt tiber seine Lehrer 
hinaus. Sein Bemihen ist, den Leser von 
den Einzelphinomenen zu den groBen 
Zusammenhangen hinzufiihren und diese 
zu erschlieBen: dem Leser auf Grund 
einer vertieften Erkenntnis der einzelnen 
Werke und Kunstepochen eine Gesamt- 
schau zu vermitteln und damit den Rah- 
men blofSer kunstgeschichtlicher For- 
schung — die sich als Selbstzweck ver- 
steht — zu sprengen. Mit diesem Ziel 
im Auge geht Kerber in jedem seiner 
Kapitel: Michelangelo und die Antike — 
Das Altertum — Das Mittelalter — die 
Neuzeit — aus von dem Verhialtnis des 
menschlichen Koérpers zu dem Raum, in 
den er hineingestellt ist, und davon, wie 
die einzelnen Zeitalter dieses Verhaltnis 
erlebt und gestaltet haben. Nach dieser 
Grundlegung werden in jedem Kapitel 
die Triebkrafte, Ideen, Ideale des sch6p- 
ferischen Geistes der einzelnen Kunst- 
epochen anschaubar gemacht, durch die 
der Mensch von der Antike bis an die 
Schwelle der Gegenwart hindurchgegan- 
gen ist, und aus denen er jeweils sein Le- 
ben in der Vielfalt der Bereiche, in denen 
es gelebt werden muBte, gelebt hat. Da- 
mit wird die Gesetzlichkeit des mensch- 
lichen Seins in seiner schépferischen Ge- 
staltung deutlich, .und das vorliegende 
Werk wird mehr als eine mit groBer 
Klarheit geschriebene und auf solides 
und umfassendes Fachwissen gegriindete 
Kunst- und Stilgeschichte. Der Autor 
fiihrt den Leser in seiner “Gesamtschau” 


auf den Weg zur Erkenntnis der ordnen- 
den Machte des menschlichen Daseins 
und gibt ihm Einblicke in die geistigen 
Grundlagen unseres Lebens und in die 
Spannweite seiner Entfaltung; denn ,,hin- 
ter den Formen steht der Geist, der 
Zeugnis ablegt und dem geschichtlichen 
Augenblick Dauer verleiht und ihn da- 
mit dem unaufhaltsamen Wandel ent- 
zieht. ,Die Kunst im Wandel der Zei- 
ten“ ist unbestreitbar eine der groBen 
Leistungen unserer Zeit auf dem Ge- 
biete deutscher Geisteswissenschaft, die 
sich ihren groBen Vorgangern auf dem 
Gebiete der Kunstgeschichte ebenbiirdig 
an die Seite stellen kann. Ebenso kann 
das Werk auch nach Druck, Papier, Auf- 
machung — 164 klare, wertvolle Abbil- 
dungen sind in den Text mit eingebun- 
den — als eine schéne buchhandlerische 
Leistung des bekannten W. Kohlhammer 
Verlags, Stuttgart, bezeichnet werden. 

—R. O. Roseler 

University of Wisconsin. 


Gedenkausgabe, 

J]. W. Goethe, her. Ernst Beutler (Zii- 
rich, Artemis); Biographisches; Bande 10, 
1%, 88, 22, 3% 

Zu den schénsten Geschenken der 
neuen Ziircher Ausgabe geh6ren die in 
nur zwei handlichen Banden unterge- 
brachten 2000 Seiten Gesprache. Die 
urspriinglichen 1800 Texte der ersten 
Biedermannschen Ausgabe sind bis auf 
2332 vermehrt worden in dieser um- 
fassenden Auswahl. Nicht so streng, wie 
noch Flodoard v. Biedermann, hat man 
sich nur an ureigene AuBerungen Goe- 
thes gehalten, sondern oft auch die iiber- 
leitenden Satze, Stimmungen, menschli- 
chen Verzierungen und hinleitenden Er- 
lebnisse der Berichterstatter mitangefiihrt, 
so daB ein warmeres, lebendigeres Bild 
entsteht. Natiirlich fuBt diese Ausgabe 
auf der zweiten Biedermannschen (1909- 
1911); sie ist aber in vielem methodisch 
geklart und wesentlich erweitert durch 
erst seit 1911 bekanntgewordenes Material; 
vor allem durch die Gesprache aus Mor- 
ris’ Jungem Goethe; dann durch Texte 
aus den Jabrbiichern der Goethe-Gesell- 
schaft und der Sammlung Kippenberg; 
durch Steigs Bettina-Briefe, Houbens 
VerOffentlichungen u.a. Ferner wurden 
die vielfach_ entstellten franzdsischen 
Texte des Genfers Soret nach dem neuen 
korrekten Abdruck richtiggestellt. — Der 
Herausgeber dieser Bande, Wolfgang 
Pfeiffer-Belli, fiigt eine kurze Goethe- 
Biographie, ganz im Hinblick auf die 
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Gesprachspartner, hinzu. Peter Boerner 
hat auf 230 Seiten ein genaues, umfassen- 
des Register der Personen, Orte, Werke, 
Zitate, Begriffe; tiber Goethes Persén- 
lichkeit, Werke, Leben, Ubersetzungen 
zusammengestellt. Schlagt man etwa die 
Stichworte ,,Dichtung, Dichter,“ ,,Dich- 
tung, Gattungen und Formen,“ ,,Litera- 
tur,“ ,,Goethes Persénlichkeit,“ ,,Kunst“ 
hintereinander nach, so wird man in dem 
reichen Lebensbuch dieser Gesprache 
auch einen der Forschung unentbehrli- 
chen Uberblick iiber Goethes Aesthetik 
erlangen. Ihm war es ja, wie kaum einem 
andern, gegeben, auch im heiter-geselli- 
gen Gesprach in seiner eigenen Mitte zu 
bleiben. 

Dieses Register bildet zusammen mit 
den andern groBen Registern der hier 
besprochenen Bande (und denen zu 
Eckermann und den Briefen) eine Art 
Goethescher Lebens- und Kunstkonkor- 
danz groBen Stils. Goethes AuBerungen 
iiber seine Werke werden gewohnlich 
gesondert behandelt. 

Joseph Kunz gibt, in seiner Einfiihrung 
zu den Biographischen Einzelschriften, 
wiederum eine dem besondren Geist des 
Bandes angepabte Goethe-Biographie: 
diesmal folgt sie den jeweiligen Lebens- 
stimmungen und Selbsterkenntnissen, die 
jeder dieser AuBerungen vorangingen. 

Die beiden stattlichen Bande Dichtung 
und Wabrheit und Italienische Reise, An- 
nalen hat Ernst Beutler herausgegeben. 
Und da kann nun dieser Meisterschil- 
derer Goethescher Lebensumstande sein 
reiches, alle Einzelheiten beherrschendes 
Wissen entfalten. Was Goethe ver- 
schweigt oder nicht wissen konnte; was 
ihm nicht wichtig war, uns aber erfreut 
und belehrt; Liicken, die er stehen lieB: 
all das fiigt Beutler im lesbarsten Er- 
zahlerton hinzu, so da8 man zum Werke 
selbst diese Einfiihrungen nicht mehr 
entbehren zu kénnen glaubt. 

—Werner Vordtriede 

University of Wisconsin. 


Wege zum Spaten Goethe, 
Paul Stécklein. Marion von Schroder 
Verlag, Hamburg, 1949, pp. 254. 

Die Aufsatze, die Paul Stécklein in 
diesem Bande gesammelt vorlegt, span- 
nen einen so weiten Bogen, daB man 
auf den ersten Blick glauben méchte, der 
Zufall selbst habe hier als Geist der Ein- 
heit zu walten Ein Stiick wiber die 
Wabhlverwandtschaften mit einem An- 
hang tber die »Novelle,“ ein Stiick 
Faust-Interpretation unter dem Blick- 


winkel der Sorge, eine Gedichtanalyse 
(,.Der Brautigam“), Bemerkungen zu den 
“Maximen und Reflexionen,” ausfiihrliche 
Betrachtungen Goethescher Zeichnungen, 
ein Vergleich zwischen Goethes und 
Platos Altersstil und als Abschlu8 ein 
Aufsatz tiber Carus in der Nachfolge 
Goethes. Aber in wie verschiedener 
Richtung auch diese Wege zum spaten 
Goethe laufen mégen, sie fihren mit 
erstaunlicher Konsequenz nicht nur zu 
Zentralem, sondern zu einem Zentrum. 


Dieses Zentrum, auf das die einzelnen 
Aufsatze sich zubewegen, ist das Problem 
der Form als kiinstlerisches Gestaltungs- 
element, aber dariiber hinaus auch Form 
als das Prigende, Gestaltende im indi- 
viduellen Menschenbild. So geht es in 
den erkenntnisreichsten Stticken, im 
W ablverwandtschaften-Aufsatz und im 
Kapitel uber die Faustsche Sorge, um 
das entscheidende Prinzip der Entelechie, 
jener inneren formenden Kraft, an die 
sich immer wieder fremder Stoff an- 
drangt, das Elementare, das bewaltigt 
werden muB, sofern es die gebildete 
Welt (in des Wortes Doppelbedeutung) 
nicht verkrusten und verdorren lassen 
soll. So gehért Stéckleins Wablver- 
wandtschaften-Analyse, angefangen von 
der eindrucksvollen Untersuchung tiber 
den Tonfall des Erzahlers bis zu dem 
Zentralstiick iiber die Charaktere und 
das chemische Analogon, nicht nur zu 
dem Besten, was wir seit Gundolf iiber 
den Goetheschen Altersroman gelesen 
haben, sondern sie fihrt, ganz im Sinne 
der Hauptiiberschrift ,,.Der Mensch und 
die Elemente,“ zutiefst in Goethesche 
Lebensprobleme, seine leidenschaftliche 
Bemihung, das drohende ,,Unten“ zur 
Form zu erheben, bewaltigt und einge- 
schmolzen von der menschlichen Ente- 
lechie. Die Gefahr der Lahmung, des 
Absterbens vitaler Machte wird ebenso 
iiberzeugend kund in den Ausfithrungen 
uber die Sorge, in denen Stécklein sehr 
geschickt die Sorgebeschw6rung im 2. 
Faust-Monolog des ersten Teiles und 
das Erscheinen der Sorge im 5. Akt des 
zweiten Teiles zu einer korrespondie- 
renden Ganzheit zusammenbindet. Er 
rickt damit den Kampf gegen die Sorge, 
das Vergiftende, in die rechte Perspek- 
tive, erweist Fausts ,Jch bin nur durch 
die Welt gerannt“ als eine Abwehrhal- 
tung viel eher als ein vollgiiltiges Ein- 
gestandnis und korrigiert an manchen 
Stellen Burdachs teilweise Fehlinterpreta- 
tion der Sorge als eines positiven Wertes. 
Dabei ist bemerkenswert, wie Stéck- 
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lein, von einem kleinen Keim ausgehend, 
ein weites und rundes Bild zu zeichnen 
vermag durch kundige Einbeziehung ab- 
liegender und doch zugehoriger Quellen. 
Wie viel sich aus einem kleinen Zentrum 
entwickeln laBt, zeigt die Analyse des 
Gedichtes, in deren Verlauf — ein im 
Ganzen vorziigliches Stiick Stiluntersu- 
chung — jede Mit- und Nebenbedeutung 
herausgeholt wird. Auf das rein For- 
male wird hier vielleicht etwas zu viel 
Gewicht gelegt, zumal die Formelemente, 
die herausgestellt sind, nicht immer not- 
wendig und —— in die Gesamtin- 
terpretation eingehen. Dieser Vorwurf 
laBt sich gegen die minutidsen Unter- 
suchungen Goethescher Zeichnungen 
nicht erheben. Hier fiihrt die genaue 
Abtastung jedes einzelnen Striches und 
jeder Kontur zur Erkenntnis des da- 
hinterstehenden /Formprinzips, zu der 
Erhellung von Goethes bewuBter oder 
halbbewuBter Gestaltung des ,,natiirlich“ 
Gegebenen. So erweist sich dieses er- 
freuliche Buch als ein vorziigliches Bei- 
spiel echtester Stiluntersuchung, wobei 
freilich Stil (wie er denn auch sein muB) 


werden, versucht, iiber alles einmalig Per- 
sonliche hinausgehend, so etwas wie einen 
charakteristischen Altersstil herauszuarbei- 
ten. Dabei ergeben sich wirklich erstaun- 
liche Parallelen zwischen dem Philoso- 
phen-Dichter der Gesetze und dem Dich- 
der- Philosophen der Wanderjabre. Deut- 
lich wird der Zug zur Ironie (und Selbst- 
Ironie), zum Didaktizismus, der sich auch 
auf das Kleinste und Unbedeutendste 
wirft, zur Erdichtung kosmischer My- 
then (Makarie und Platos Astronomie). 
Stécklein, der itbrigens vorziiglich zu 
schreiben versteht (auch wenn manch- 
mal die Freude an der gliicklichen For- 
mulierung ein wenig mit ihm durchgeht), 
stellt sich mit dieser Aufsatz-Sammlung 
in die vorderste Reihe der Goethe-For- 
scher und bezieht einen ehrenvollen 
Platz unter den jiingeren Stilinterpreten. 
Jeder Abschnitt bietet im Anhang eine 
Ubersicht iiber die wesentliche Literatur 
zum vorliegenden Thema. In der Bib- 
liographie zu den Wahlverwandtschaften 
hatten wir freilich gern Thomas Manns 
schénen Aufsatz aus dem Jahre 1925 ge- 
sehen. 






































sich nirgends als ein ,,nur“ Ausseres oder Oskar Seidlin 
gar Ausserliches erweist. Das Kapitel, in ‘i 
dem Goethe und Plato aneinandergeriickt Ohio State University. 
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FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GERMAN LYRIC POETRY 


A Book of German Lyrics 


REVISED 






Perennial demand for this little text has led the 
editor to make it more serviceable for present- 
day use by adding the names of three more re- 
cent poets. Inclusion of eighteen new selections 
representing Dehmel, George, and Rilke both 
modernizes the text and rounds out the student’s 
introduction to German lyric poetry. $1.80 








Edited by FRIEDRICH BRUNS 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
































TWO LIVELY GERMAN READERS 


DEUTSCHE GESPRACHE 


By APPELT and HANHARDT 


A conversational reader with a complete vocabulary. Ex- 
ercises impress speech patterns, test comprehension, and 
develop skill in oral and written assignments. 


DIE JUWELEN unp anvere 
GESCHICHTEN By W. M. DUTTON 


These modern, original short tales of mystery 
and adventure are especially useful in second- 
year classes as an aid to conversation in 
German. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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Two Widely Adopted Texts 
from the Norton German List 


Roseler’s . 


Moderne Deutsche Erzahler 


REVISED EDITION ; 


A new, revised edition presenting six short stories from the best 
contemporary German prose. Long a favorite intermediate reading 
text. In greater demand today than ever before. 


196 pages Notes and vocabulary . Price, $1.95 


Adopted by: Princeton University—University of California—Columbia Univer- 
sity—Dartmouth College— University of Wisconsin— Cornell University— Uni- 
versity of Michigan—Vanderbilt University—Swarthmore College—Brown Uni- 
versity—University of Pennsylvania—Beloit College—Duke University—Hamilton 
College — University of Minnesota— City College of New York— Rutgers Uni- 
versity — University of Buffalo — Johns Hopkins University— New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women — Marietta College — University of Maryland —University of 
Tennessee — Lehigh University — Adelphi College. 


A New First-Year Reading Text 
Altes deutsches Kulturgut 


By R. O. Roseler and S. M. Riegel 


The reader, written in very easy but idiomatic German using the 
vocabulary regarded as the minimum requirement for the first 
year college course in the “Minimum Standard German Vocabu- 
lary List”, is intended to be used as supplementary reading ma- 
terial in the first semester of German or as a reader at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. The reading selections have 
been carefully chosen both for their intrinsic interest and for 
the way in which they reflect upon the character and customs 
of the German people, their likes and dislikes, and the intellectual 
and ethical forces that have motivated them throughout their 
history. 


121 pages of text go pages of vocabulary 
W. W. Norton & Co. ™ 101 Fifth Ave. = New York, N. Y. 























FOUR GERMAN 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


By GILBERT JORDAN, Chairman of the Department of 
German, Southern Methodist University. 

These short, highly readable plays, were selected for student 
interest. They supply everyday, conversational vocabulary 
and idioms. Class reading or performance will furnish an 
added incentive to good pronunciation. 


You will find here three highly humorous comedies and one 
fast-moving, exciting tragedy: 


Schnitzler, Die Frage an das Schicksal 
Kaiser, Juana 

Goetz, Nachtbeleuchtung 

Sallet, Die Welt auBer Rang und Banden 


These plays have been classroom-tested for second-year use. 
Each has a critical-biographical introduction, including a 
brief synopsis of the play. The exercises are carefully planned 
to produce a complete mastery of the vocabulary and idioms. 


Coming in February 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco HOLT 
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